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-..and the ORGOBLO 
operated throughout a BROADCAST! 


Silence is a necessity in the broadcasting 
room. And yet, this Spencer Orgoblo, run- 
ning at full pressure inside the portable 
organ shown above, created not the slightest 
sound that was objectionable to the radio 
engineers. 


There are many reasons for this demon- 
stration. The Orgoblo is sturdy—it is built 
of steel, and has ample bearing surfaces. 
The wind currents are forceful, but not 


noisy, and the entire mechanism is balanced 
to prevent vibration. 


Whether you are about to purchase a small 
organ for your home, or install a large organ 
blower in your church or theatre, remember 
this—Spencer Orgoblos have attained a po- 
sition of recognized leadership because of 
their performance in the majority of organs 
installed during the past quarter of a century. 


Write us for the bulletins, or ask any 
organ builder. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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New York, 
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Mr. D. E. Holbrook, 
Hillgreen, Lane & Company 
Alliance, Ohio. 





My dear Mr. Holbrook, August 8, 1936 

I want to tell you how much I admire the fine organ 
you have installed in the First Congregational Church, Tallmadge 
Ohio. I was impressed with the rich-toned ensemble of this 
instrument. You have achieved the kind of tone, of prime 
importance in a church organ, that I believe inspires 
congregational singing, very often the true function of the 
mall church organ to provide an accompaniment for voices is 
lost sight of, and importance is given to securing a great 
variety of solo stops to the exclusion of foundation stops 
and mixtures. The unusual size and flexibility of the Pedal 
Organ is an outstanding feature in this instrument. I believe 
that, due to this along with your expert employment of mixtures, 
yqu have build a two-manual instrument that is more than 
adequate for the performance of some of the great organ 
compositions usually beyond the scope of similarly-sized 
two-manual instruments. 


It has been my experience that the majority of church 
musicians, who have gotten beyond the mere making of music as 
an independent item in the atmosphere of a church service, feel 
that the organ builders in this country should be given better 
opportunities to cultivate the true organ tone that represents 
@ palette other than the customary weak imitations of orchestral 
color. This organ has that indescribable something in the kind 
of tone that is so necessary for the recreation of the best in 
the organ literature that has grown up in the atmosphere of the 
old world churches during the last three hundred years. 


I hope we have more organs like this one. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Hillgreen, Lane & Co. 


Alliance, Ohio 





Staten Island, 
Copyright in 
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AEOLIAN- SKINNER 
ORGAN COMPANY 


ANNOUNCES 


the development by its technical staff of a new design 
for a suitable organ for small churches, for the studios 
of organists and for students. 


The instrument is not a toy nor is it a substitute 
for an organ. It is a real pipe organ, well adapted 
for playing organ music and, though compact, neither 
pipe scales nor speaking room for the pipes have 
been sacrificed in order to save space. 





The same quality of workmanship and materials 
and artistic voicing, for which Aeolian-Skinner is so 
well known in its many large instruments throughout 
the country, will be found in this small organ. 


AEOLIAN - SKINNER 
ORGAN COMPANY 


ORGAN ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 


Skinner Organs Aeolian Organs 


CHURCH e« RESIDENCE 
AUDITORIUM «¢ UNIVERSITY 


677--689 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
FACTORY: Boston, Massachusetts 
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New Christmas Music 


Mixed Voices 
The World's Desire.... W. H. Anderson . 
Lute Book Carol.......... * H. H. Bancroft . 
Long Ago in Expectations (Carol) pies eel H. A. Chambers. 
A Brilliant Light Shone in the Sky D.R. Emery . 
As | rode Out........... David Jaquest . 
It Came Upon the enaecuil Clear .H. W. Jones . 
Now is the Time.............. A. Laubenstein . 
Carol of the Birds.......... veo. E. Marryott . 
Three Wise Kings (Carol)... ....Margery Moore 
Christmas Song... eet ....Francis Snow . 
Jesus Christ is Born Today... D. Westra 
Mary's Farewell to Her Friends... A. Whitehead 


Male Voices 
March of the Three Kings..... ...Bizet, arr. D. S. Smith 
Today in Bethlehem...... Samuel R. Gaines . 
Carol of the Presents Channing Lefebvre, arr. 
| Hear Along Our Street... Hugh A. Mackinnon 


‘inaias Choir 
Little Jesus (Unison Carol) 
The Virgin Unspotted (S.S.A..)........ 
Cradle Hymn to the Child Jesus (2- pt) 
The Rose and the Lily (Unison) 
Up, and Sing, Good Christians (S.A.)..... 


G. Gardner | 

1. Holst . 
Kopp-Runkel . 
Alec Rowley | 
W.R. Voris . 


Organ 
Rhapsody on a Xmas Chorale 
Silent Night (Interlude)... : 
Prelude on ‘In Dulci Jubilo" 
Prelude on ''O Little Town" 
Fantasia on ''Adeste Fideles" 


THE H. W. GRAY CO. 
Sole Agents for Novello & Co. 


Mark Andrews . 
Charles Black 
Garth Edmundson 

W. H. O6etting . 

Geoffrey Shaw |. 
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REPERTOIRE AND REVIEW 


Prepared With Special Consideration for the Average Organist 


Music for Christmas Services 
Readers who have not taken the trouble to familiarize them- 
selves with the obvious abbreviations used to catalogue choral 
music may welcome this explanation of the abbreviations used 
in the present reviews. These abbreviations appear before the 
composer's name, 

AOC—Anthem, oratorio form (cantata), Christmas. 

AC—Anthem, Christmas. 

AW3C—Anthem, women's voices, 3-part, Christmas. 

*A41-C—Arranged anthem, some of it written in more 
than 4-part, Christmas. 

AOC — Joseph W. CLOKEY: “Christ is Born,” 16p. 
c. e. (Birchard, 50c). Another Christmas cantata by the 
composer who has already written the finest Christmas cantata 
of them all, namely “When the Christ Child Came,” also pub- 
lished by Birchard. Nothing will probably ever equal the 
superb qualities of that first cantata. Here is another, this 
time made as simple as possible, and suited to junior choirs. 
Time of performance 25 minutes; “ancient hymn-texts have 
been used as the text’; optional parts rentable for violin, 
viola, cello. Its music is chiefly melodic, often with a tinge 
of ancient flavor, quite simple at all times even if contrapuntal 
devices are used here and there; in some of its 11 numbers 
the accompaniment, in spite of its simplicity, is equally im- 
portant with the voice-parts. It is put together like a group 


of carols or hymntunes, minus those always tedious and gen- 
erally theatrical things called recitatives; the result is that 
instead of using it as a single presentation it could well be 
used as the complete music portion of an evening service. 
AC — Joseph W. CLOKEY: “Out of the East,” 6p. 
cq. e. (J. Fischer & Bro., 15c). A carol-like number in minor 


mood intended for unaccompanied singing, with its contrast 
section in minor also, and consecutive fifths freely used; an 
original number, not an arrangement of a so-called traditional 
piece. In slow tempo. 

AC -— Joseph W. CLOKEY: “The virgin and Her 
Son,” 4p. cqu. me. (J. Fischer & Bro., 12c). In contrast to 
the other, this is in sprightly tempo and because of the 
phrasing possibilities it might serve best for a quartet. Again 
the consecutive fifths are used, but the key is the happier 
major. 

AW3C — Garth EDMUNDSON: “Angels in the Night,” 
4p. u. me. (J. Fischer & Bro., 12c). Here’s a delightful 
piece of genuine Christmas music, bright, cheerful, melodious, 
and warmly harmonic. The range is easy both for the top 
soprano and for the contralto, and accordingly any chorus 
choir can do it and most of them ought to, for there is no 
festival in the church calendar when beautiful music is more 
appropriate than at the Christmas season. If you still want 
your music to be beautiful, you'll not be disappointed in this 
short and simple number. 

AW3C — Garth EDMUNDSON: “Light,” 3p. me. 
(J. Fischer & Bro., 12c). A short anthem for two sopranos 
and contralto, in quiet tempo, with the three parts occasion- 
ally colliding and becoming two- or even one-part, and oc- 
casional rhythms of three against two. The Composer seems 
to be working over it, and it becomes an anthem, not a carol. 

A4+C — Garth EDMUNDSON: “The Magi,” 3p. 
me. (J. Fischer & Bro., 12c). Here’s an interesting number. 
musical and appropriate. Opens with 3-part men’s chorus 
in march rhythm, which constitutes the main part of the 
anthem, and then the last page is for full chorus, with the 
harmony filled in up to nine parts for occasional chords. It’s 
musical and interesting. 

A4+C — Garth EDMUNDSON: “Shepherd's Vigil,” 
2p. me. (J. Fischer & Bro., 12c). An anthem in slow tempo 
and minor key, with the harmonies occasionally filled in up 
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to eight parts. It offers much opportunity for special! skil| 
in interpretation, especially if taken umaccompanied is jt 
should be. 

*A4+C — Harvey Gaul: “Carol of the Doves,” 
9p. cu. me. (J. Fischer & Bro., 15c). Taken from Polish 
materials. Here is something fine for every choir; it wil! 
take a little work here and there but is much more than worth 
it—music that is truly musical is always worth all the work 
it can possibly take to learn it. It’s an anthem of good length, 
sprightly character, tuneful, happy Christmas music of the 
kind we most need to celebrate the Christmas spirit; to the 
reviewer's taste, anything in the way of minor mode and 
bald and bare consecutive fifths destroys that peculiar charm, 
sincerity, and beauty we associate with our celebrations of the 
birth of the Christ child, though he gladly permits others to 
like and use such devices if they wish. There are some 
fifths in this but they are not objectionable; at any rate, every 
organist should be musician enough to write the consccutive 
fifths out of his scores when he finds them objectionable to 
his taste. In this case they need not be written out if adroit. 
ly handled by the singers. This is a splendid. Christmas 
anthem. 

*ASC — Harvey Gaul: “Christmas Carillons of 
Poland,” 6p. me, (J. Fischer & Bro., 15c). An anthem that 
begins in contrapuntal style on a figure that mildly imitates 
the idea of ‘clanging bells’ and then completes the plan by 
adding a solo voice on top the chorus. Here again, delicacy 
of choral workmanship will be required of the organist, if 
the anthem is to mean all it can in the service. It has con- 
siderable variety and could be made much of, 

*AS+C — Harvey Gaul: “The Quest of the Shep. 
herds,” 6p. ca, me. (J. Fischer & Bro., 15c). Another fine- 
spirited Christmas anthem which the expert organist can make 
a lot of. It opens mildly in slow tempo, as an introduction, 
and then fortissimo full chorus for the real thing in music. 
It’s a grand smash, that opening fortissimo. chord (and 
wouldn't surprise us if the Composer was not trying to put 
one over on a somnolent congregation). To our way of 
thinking, it will be cleaner and sweeter music if the fifths 
are removed from the men’s voices at the top of page 4; 
that device isn’t needed in this fine anthem, for it is so musical 
that it will go on its own merit. Perhaps the underlying 
reason why the reviewer's ears so violently object to these 
open consecutive-fifths is that 99 times out of 100 they can't 
be in tune, and a baritone or any other voice that is so hooty 
that it lacks the richness of upper-partials should be kept out 
of the choir anyway. There’s a lot of Christmas joy in this 
anthem ; better get it. 

*AC — Hazel Gertrude Kinscella: “A Child is bom 
in Bethlehem,” Sp. me. (J. Fischer & Bro., 12c). In G-minor 
and based on sixteenth-century music. It opens with women's 
voices in unison for the first sentence, with a coda effect for 
full chorus; this pattern is once repeated, and then the an- 
them launches forth on its career, beginning minus the basses, 
turning into a soprano-tenor duet, again becoming a trio, and 
finally closing with a page for full chorus, ending with 
fortissimo climax and a tierce de picardie unless your car ob- 
jects and your pen writes it back to normal. A tierce de 
picardie sung by a group of amateurs or played a bit too 
carelessly only sounds like a mistake anyway. The rhythm 
here is 3-4, and there is much need for expert handling o! 
phrasing, nuance, etc. 

*C — Arthur Warrell: “A Merry Christmas,” 8p. c. me. 
(Oxford-Fischer, 20c). A Christmas and New-Year greet: 
ings song, good for the December-January season. 

Other Christmas-music reviews will be found on Septem- 
ber page 292; last year’s Christmas service-programs will be 
found on September page 315. Advertisements of Christ 
mas music, in addition to those in the present issue, will be 
found on September page 296. 
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New Organ Music of Interest 


Reviews by Dr. Roland Diggle 

® To organists looking for new Christmas music I recom- 
mend three unpretentious numbers by Stanley E. SAXTON 
that have recently come from the press. First there is a 
Carol Rhapsody the thematic material of which is drawn from 
the Negro Christmas spiritual, “Dere’s a Star in de East.” 
It is attractive writing that lends itself admirably to the 
modern organ. The success of the piece will depend largely 
on the registration, not that a big organ is necessary but that 
the player should use the instrument he has to the greatest 
advantage. The middle section with its free obbligato solo 
is most effective, as is the quiet ending after the full-organ 
climax. 

The second number is a Pastorale and Cradle Song of 
some four pages of quiet easy music that should make a 
good prelude or offertory. Here again we have carol themes, 
only this time from an English source; the Sussex caroi is 
used for the pastorale theme and the Coventry carol serves 
as the basis of the cradle-song. While this number does not 
have the variety of tone color or rhythm the Carol Rhapsody 
has, the themes are so well known that it should fit in well 
at any Christmas service. 

The third piece is a four-page concert paraphrase on the 
Brahms Lullaby which will most likely become popular. It 
is the sort of music that the man in the pew glories in—a 
theme he knows and can whistle and which, despite all sorts 
of obbligato runs and twiddly-bits, he can hear from begin- 
ning to end. The theme appears in the tenor voice, in har- 
mony, with Harp or flute obbligato, and lastly in the soprano. 
If you want to please the old ladies by all means get this 
number. 

I admire Mr. Saxton for having faith enough in his work 
to go to the expense of publishing these three pieces him- 
self; it is quite an undertaking. Mr. Saxton has also been 
wise in that all three pieces are quite easy and can be made 
effective on a small organ, As I said before, they are three 
unpretentious pieces of music that I feel sure the average 
organist would find useful. ; 

FUNDAMENTAL COUNTERPOINT 
A book by A. Madeley Richardson 

7x10. 143 pages, cloth-bound (American Book Co., $2.25). 
“The Author sets forth the principles of counterpoint... . 
which have been the guide of the master composers, and upon 
which a free counterpoint can logically be built.” Any re- 
viewer of present-day music must be struck with the limi- 
tations imposed by the average composer’s inability to think 
contrapuntally instead of harmonically. The difference be- 
tween a Bach cantata and 1936 is that Bach is counterpoint 
while 1936 is harmony; Bach makes all voices sing melodies, 
while 1936 has been so badly trained that it can think of 
and handle only one melody at a time. Even a jazz-band and 
tin-pan alley know better than that. 

After brief introductory materials, the first 25 pages deal 
with fundamental harmony, clearly explained and fully illus- 
trated by thematics. And then comes counterpoint which 
“in the broadest sense of the word is the combination of 
melodic movements—of any movements, whether simple or 
elaborated.” The Author quotes Stanford: “To speak of 
studying harmony and counterpoint is to put the cart before 
the horse. It is counterpoint which develops harmony.” And 
for himself he says, “What is necessary for the would-be 
composer is to acquire the habit of constantly thinking in 
lines . . . . Two-part counterpoint is the most important of 
all.” 

He therefore begins the instruction by many examples from 
the great composers, and then sets examples for the student, 
which the Author also works out for his benefit, beginning 
with the simple first species and ending with the unlimited 
possibilities of the fifth. Then follow three- and four-part 
counterpoint, with examples in open score and, heaven be 
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praised, using the true alto and tenor clefs. The book goes 
on up to eight-part, but the main explanations and exercise 
are devoted to the ground-work on two-part. 

It’s a book for self-help, and its special value comes not 
only from the clarity and brevity of its treatment but par. 
ticularly from the fact that the limitations of strict counter. 
point with which alone true composition can be concerned, 
That doesn’t make of it a modernistic book; rather the Author 
decries modernism for its own sake, as do all musicians who 
have something to say that has so much worth in itself that 
it doesn’t need to be doctored up with extravaganzas, 

Here then is a book that will furnish practical help to in. 
numerable music students and student-composers; the study 
of harmony, in our opinion, had better be entirely abandoned, 
for if the student masters what the Author says about counter. 
point he won’t need to think further about that stagnant 
thing called harmony. 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
A book by Dr. Charles N. Boyd 


6x9. 99 pages, cloth-bound (Abingdon Press, $1.50). A 
“manual designed” to guide those responsible for church 
music “through the difficulties to be faced” in rehearsals and 
services. ‘The first church service played by the young or. 
ganist is apt to be quite a shock to the player, as well as to 
the congregation . . . . All sorts of things may happen .... 
The object of this book is to offer some ideas which may be 
worked out in practise and in the service, and thus provide 
the average player with a wider outlook than he is apt to gain 
in his organ lessons . . . . As this is not a treatise on organ 
technic, we shall leave that subject . . . . and proceed to mat- 
ters directly connected with service-playing.” 

With that explanation of purpose, the Author proceeds to 
discuss the prelude, which he rightly points out is not a pre- 
lude but rather the first portion of the service itself. He 
deals with the psychology of it but refrains from giving any 
list of suggested pieces; it’s in the nature of a heart-to-heart 
talk by a master to his pupil. Then the Doxology, and he 
suggests the desirability of the organist’s writing out 4 
modulation from prelude to Doxology if he is not an ac- 
complished improviser. He deals with how much of it should 
be ‘announced’ by the organist, whether Chimes should be 
used, and discusses the value of returning to the ‘original’ 
rhythm of the tune. 

Then follow chapters dealing in similar detail with the 
anthem, anthem accompaniment, anthem preludes—and 
heaven be praised for the Author's sense of appropriateness 
which makes him urge that “all gestures of hand or head 
be avoided by the organist when he is directing his choir in 
the singing of the anthem in the service. The worst thing 
that can happen to a church is not to be burned down but 
to find itself burdened with a choirmaster who visibly con- 
ducts with a baton in the middle of a service. 

After the benediction, “It would be hard to contrive any- 
thing more effective in dispersing the mood of the service 
than the method of careless organists in bursting forth 
fortissimo with the first notes of the postlude. Again amen 
and amen. Dr. Boyd is telling us organists a lot of things 
we need to be reminded of. It’s better to invest $1.50 in the 
purchase and reading of this book than to continue to slip 
into grievous errors till ultimately we find ourselves out 0! 
a job. 

The first announcement of this little book left the reviewer 
wondering why organists should be interested in it. A care 
ful and extensive examination shows that it is really not 10 
tended for quite as broad or general use as the first quo 
tations in this review would indicate, but is rather a mastet- 
lesson by a master church-musician for the benefit of any 
church organist from the cradle to whatever age happens [ 
be the dead-age beyond which the individual's mind cant 
accept new ideas as being perhaps good and usefu:. 
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New Christmas Cantata 


Christ Is Born 


“By JoserpH W. CLOKEY 


1 adaesiaeincnmard by a fine artistic simplicity which 

makes it practical for small or large choirs, this 
charming and imaginative work contains pleasing con- 
trasts of mood and an unusual variety of effect within 
its compact form. The text is based upon the words 
of ancient hymns, but the music is wholly original. In 
addition to the choral sections arranged for mixed voices, 
there are various duets, trios, and brief solos for all four 
parts. The accompaniment is for piano or organ with 
an optional accompaniment for violin, viola (or 
clarinet), and ’cello. This is one of the loveliest of 
Clokey’s many distinctive choral compositions. 50c 

. . Send for copy on approval. 


C.C.BIRCHARD & CO. 


221 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, Mass. 

















MUSIC COMPOSERS 


We offer the following prizes: 
ONE FIRST PRIZE OF $250.00—For the most 


attractive unpublished anthem submitted. 


ONE SECOND PRIZE OF $150.00—For the 
next most attractive unpublished anthem 
submitted. 


FOUR THIRD PRIZES OF $75.00 EACH—For 
the next four most attractive unpublished 
anthems submitted. 


SIX FOURTH PRIZES OF $50.00 EACH—For 
the next six most attractive unpublished 
anthems submitted. 


$1,000 IN 12 CASH PRIZES 


All anthems submitted must be in our hands not later than 
February 1, 1937. Send for our special announcement 
folder outlining all conditions and rules of the competition. 


LORENZ’S 8th ANTHEM COMPETITION 


We publish about two hundred anthems a year. By our 
method of distribution, these anthems are sung by not less 
than 15,000, and in some cases by as many as 30,000, singers 
within about two months after publication. The demand 
for so many new anthems every year constitutes a large 
opportunity for anthem writers and this anthem contest is 
our earnest invitation to them to embrace it. 


LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 


501 E. Third St. 91 Seventh Ave. 218 S. Wabash Ave. 
Dayton, Ohio New York Chicago 
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OUR LIST OF NEW MUSIC 
for 


Christmas Programs 


includes 


For Mixed Voices 


The Quest of the Shepherds 
Carol of the Doves 
Christmas Carillons of Poland 
The Virgin and her Son 

Out of the East 


Harvey Gaul 
Harvey Gaul 
Harvey Gaul 
Joseph W. Clokey 
Joseph W. Clokey 
Garth Edmundson 
Shepherd's Vigil Garth Edmundson 
A Child is Born in Bethlehem. .Hazel Gertrude Kinscella 


For Women’s Voices 


Angels in the Night Garth Edmundson 
Garth Edmundson 


Gordon BalchNevin 











offers in Fischer Sdition 
a Second Book of 


Easy Anthems for 
Intermediate Choirs 


Choral Arrangements for 


Soprano, Alto and Baritone 
Selected from the works of 


Russian Composers 


The new volume will contain 


Bow Down Thine Ear 
Send Out Thy Light M. A. Balakireff 
Incline Thine Ear M. M. Ippolitoff-Ivanoff 
PEG Op ih 1. Sag ee ere Sa ee ne P. Kalinnikoff 
To Tee do 1 Litt up my Soul os 6. a P. Kalinnikoff 
O Holy One, we Worship Thee.............. P. Kalinnikoff 
Lord of Hosts, Great Ruler................ S. Rachmaninoff 
RI MAAN PO SRD Ss lg 0 be 5-9 10 2 6 aa oe ese S. Rachmaninoff 
The Lord is Nieb unto Al... 65s. e ce eas S. Rachmaninoff 
DRG OIA PIANOS veo os <5 a6 54 sss ees P. I. Tchaikovsky 


Fischer Edition No. 7146 Price, complete .60 


A. S. Arensky 





Contents of Volume I 


Easy Anthems for 
Intermediate Choirs 


God is a Spirit 

VG, WARE A 6 oor a vos che Xs se Sea J. Barnby 
O Praise and Bless the Lord... .. 05.060 s bes J. S. Bach 
O Father, Haste the Promised Hour............. F. C. Maker 
SOS RRO INO or Sos sb ano. s a way oa ae ew aeons C. Simper 
Jesus Calls Us 
Out of the Deep . A. Me zart 








Peat Tord, 1 Tae Aaole. 2. <.. 6 os esis cas cene P. Corneiius 
Holy is the Lord Our God Abbé Vogler 
O What the Joy and Glory. «5.6. ais sis cakes C. Gounod 


Fischer Edition No. 6713 Price, complete .60 
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KALAMAZOO COLLEGE ORGAN 
Built by M. P. Moller Inc. for the College Chapel, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
and finished in cream and mahogany. 
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PRLS ITRY: IN SERVICE-PLAYING 


Focussing Attention on the Importance of the Organ as a Medium to 
Weld Component Parts into an Artistic Whole 
By PALMER CHRISTIAN 


Moe: OF US from our child- 


hood days have been impressed with the idea that we must 
go to church; some of us have been more or less carefully 
trained in the Scriptures and the traditional prayers; we have 
been taught to listen to the sermon; we have become used 
to a feeling of well-being by joining with a group of people 
united in a common gesture. 

But I wonder how large a proportion of the church-going 
public ever comes to a realization of just what it is that 
makes for a convincing, successful service. Judging from 
the shameful number of loosely constructed services one can 
point to, I fear that proportion is small. One person may 
say, “The sermon was a great help to me’’; another gets utter 
inspiration from a prayer; a third finds more help from music 
than from either sermon or prayers. Yet all of these, under 
ideal conditions, should be able to say merely, ‘It was the 
service as a whole.” Continuity, significance and blending 
of all the items making up the service, should be so worked 
out that the resultant whole affords complete satisfaction to 
the sensitive soul. 

From the beginning to the end the organ is the one “item 
of continuity’ in practically all services of all wellknown 
denominations of the Protestant Church. From the prelude 
to the processional, to the anthems, responses, hymns and 
solos, the organ is the guide. Even the type of minister who 
jumps into the lime-light at every opportunity hardly has as 
much to do in a service as has the organ. 

You may have heard of the parson who announced, “The 
organ will now play.” Not a sound was heard. He re- 
peated the suggestion, with similar results, Then a note was 
handed him, saying, “The organ will not play, but the organ- 
ist will.” All right then—it is the organist and not the organ 
alone on whom our continuity depends. 

As organists, what are we doing with our opportunity? 
How many of us are awake to the fact that the playing of a 
church service can and should be a veritable work of art? 
True enough, to be so classed the conditions may have to be 
idea!, but—such conditions must be the thing to aim at; if 
we have them, well and good; if we only approximate them, 
then we must do the best we can rather than slump entirely. 
The fact, too, that this sort of artistry may not be apparent 
to nor appreciated by the music committee (in case such 
an unnecessary thing exists; why should there be one any 
more than a pulpit committee?) or the minister makes no 
difference. You have only to think a moment to realize that 


art is art whether it is known or not; and it is a reasonable 
sequence to state that church organists either keep artistry 
ever uppermost in mind, or they soon slip into common- 
ness and indifference. 

Organists can make or mar a service more surely than any 
other constituent item. If they make it, it is by the subtleties 
inherent in a sensitive nature, developed by training and 
thought—and therefore frequently not obvious. If they mar 
it, it is by accident or, more often, by gross ineptitude. (After 
all, artistry can frequently cover up an accident!) 

A moment ago I referred to the ideal conditions that tend 
to make service-playing a joy. An enumeration of them may 
serve as a guide, but they are not mentioned in order of im- 
portance since, ideally at least, no one part of a unit is of 
more importance than any other part. 

The first thing that comes to mind is architecture; to serve 
the Lord as well as art in an ugly room is definitely discour- 
aging. Then, the organ; size is of secondary importance, 
but quality is prime. (I hope all of you have instruments de- 
signed by yourselves, for then it is sure to be “right’’!) And 
the choir—it must be a compact, flexible, highly-trained group. 
(I hope none of you have to struggle with a “cradle-to the 
grave” choir.) Lastly, the minister. Does he step in— 
usually with a funny story or a gospel-hymn—where angels 
fear to tread, or can he contain with composure for his only 
proper places—the prayers and the sermon? 

To complete the picture—is the organist himself full of 
angularities and irregularities? He can easily be as gross an 
offender as our unfortunate minister; but if he be blessed with 
the proper proportion of intuition, ability, and desire, his 
control of the service can indeed be a masterly affair. 

Unfortunately, we sometimes have to meet a feeling of in- 
difference, or even downright antipathy, to music in the service, 
sometimes described as “too much music.” Sometimes the 
early moments are referred to as ‘‘the preliminary service’’— 
as if the sermon were the only thing that matters. I have 
never come across a better answer to this than the following 
lines from Mr. E. S. Lorenz’ book, Church Music: 

“It is a false pride that prevents art from being the humble 
handmaid of morals and religion. 

“This is all the more true that religion has been the mother 
of art, giving the initial impulse. Modern music would not 
exist but for the fostering care of the Christian Church. The 
religious purpose being the supreme purpose in human life, 
it follows that it has the supreme claim upon any agency that 
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will be of assistance. While other forms of art are valuable 
in many ways, none of them is so valuable at all times, none 
can give such efficient service as music. In every age, in every 
land, among all peoples, it is the most efficient vehicle for 
religious truth, the most powerful spell to evoke religious 
feeling and sentiment.” 

Dr. Dickinson of Oberlin says that ‘Music, even the noblest 
and purest, is not always or necessarily an aid to devotion. 
For devotion is not a mere vague feeling of longing or trans- 
port.” And Mr, Lorenz goes on to say: “At the close of a 
majestic prelude, therefore, the congregation is not in a wor- 
shipful attitude; it is simply oppressed with a vague feel- 
ing analogous to awe.” 

Yet it is certainly true that this ‘majestic prelude,” or any 
other kind, should be as much a part of the whole as any 
other item. Of course we all can “play pieces’; and all of 
us here undoubtedly can play hymns (tho’ they are not as 
easy as they look), and choral and solo accompaniments, per- 
haps (tho’ I have heard some rather awful efforts in famous 
places), but—do we blend all these items into the result so 
very desirable, and too seldom found? 

What can be done depends, of course, in part on the order 
of service; a carefully planned one affords ideal opportunity 
for the improvisations that bind it together, but even without 
this advantage, at least something can be done. The cue 
to the whole thing is to be found in the choralprelude treat- 
ment of Bach and his predecessors—and a few followers. We 
have that vast literature because of the elaboration of the 
chorale tune. 

Very well, then—if we use the thematic material to be 
found in any service list, we have the proper and the only 
“basis of operation.” We may call it the elaboration of 
thematic fragments—a suggestion of something we have just 
heard or are about to hear. To make an abrupt and prolonged 
pause between the prelude and the succeeding hymn is, nine 
times out of ten, without excuse. Yet I have heard it in 
famous Fifth Avenue churches (more of which later). 
Naturally, this prelude should come to a conclusive close, 
and a pause of a second or so is desirable perhaps; but the 
modulation into the hymn should be based either on the 
prelude material or on the hymntune, or, preferably, on both. 

Then, at the conclusion of the hymn, there may be op- 
portunity to taper off—to help quiet the congregation for the 
following call to worship. After this, the first batch of late- 
comers must be eased into their places before the anthem 
(it being a distinct insult to singers to ask them to compete 
against the confusion of late-comers or the clinking of coins). 
Here is the place, therefore, to make use of the hymn or an- 


them material. 
During recent years, when I have not been doing any 
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church work, I find myself becoming more and more critical 
of what I hear from the organ in church. The basis of the 
criticism is a most ardent desire to hear the organ used 1s a 
magnificent medium of musical expression rather than merely 
as another piece of church property, which has to be endured 
because it happens to be there. I have come to the con. 
clusion that organists are at least as much in need of training 
in musicianship and the development of intuition (if such 
a thing is possible) in general, as in conferences about church 
music. Great stress has been laid on “the ministry of music,” 
and it’s all most valuable; but we are sorely in need of train. 
ing as artists as well as ministers; I assure you that a super. 
abundance of religious zeal is no guarantee of musical pro: 
ficiency. 

I have had the chance to attend services in many cities dur. 
ing these years, but particularly in New York where tradition 
has it that there is the best of everything. As far as my ex. 
perience goes, some of the best Is to be found there, and also 
muca of the worst. Angularities, meaningless “fussing 
around,” and irritating pauses have marked more than one 
service in more than one famous church, Evidences of bad 
taste, or thoughtlessness are by no means confined to what 
New Yorkers may think of as “The Hinterland.” One very 
well known man invariably gives out the chord for the prayer 
amens on a loud Diapason—thereby successfully upsetting 
any feeling of religious contemplation generated by the prayer. 

Another, equally known, prolongs the chord at the close 
of each hymn stanza to the extent that the congregation seems 
not to know when one stanza ends and the next begins. An- 
other had the temerity to close a really magnificent perform- 
ance of the Bach ‘‘St. Matthew Passion” with the Stainer 
““Seven-fold Amen’’—tho’ in this case I am willing to put the 
blame on the rector. 

I quite realize that the fact that I do not happen to like 
certain things is no reason why the rest of mankind should 
see eye to eye with me; and I am not blind to the fact that 
many things I may happen to do may not please others at all. 
The point of my frank criticism is merely to raise the ques- 
tions: Do you critically analyze your own services? Do you 
polish things off to the Nth degree? Does your contribution 
to the act of worship contain as many of the elements of 
artistry as possible? As individuals, many of you do; col- 
lectively—well, I am not so sure of it. 

To play the sort of service we have in mind demands a 
real musician; the interpretation of this term must mean not 
only a man who knows much about music but also one who is 
blessed with a sense of the fitness of things—or, intuition. 
The organ bench is no place for a man of indifferent attain- 
ments; and the idea stressed, or at least implied, in some 
places that an able organist can be picked up for five dollars 
a Sunday is all wrong. When choir and organ duties are 
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divided, I am definitely of the opinion that the organist is of 
exactly as much importance as the choir director, if not, in 
fact, more. 

If one feels that he does not improvise well by instinct, 
let me assure you that it is quite possible to acquire the ability 
to improvise with taste and intelligence. The preparation 
must be approached with the vision in mind of what we are 
after. And of course it must be practised. Please note that 
I say improvisation must (in these instances) be practised— 
not an improvisation must be practised. We all know the 
marvellous work in this line of Marcel Dupre; but Mr. Dupre 
says, “Why should I not be able to improvise? My father 
started me at it when I was thirteen years old, and I have 
been practising it ever since.” 

If one can do this work under supervision, so much the 
better; but much can be done alone in developing reasonable 
facility. Start with a familiar ‘hymntune fragment and try 
changing the harmony in one or two spots; from these de- 
cide to what new key you would like to go and see which 
of these experimental chords will take you in the general 
direction of this new key. (For further instructions you cannot 
do better than to consult Mr, Schlieder!) And while I would 
not advise one deliberately to play ‘‘incorrect’’ progressions, 
nevertheless I suggest that you not worry too much about it! 
After all, the people in the pews are not there to correct 
harmony exercises. And with our modern harmony, almost 
anything would seem to be ‘‘correct.” 

The ideal service moves with smooth continuity toward the 
high point of its central thought. The aim is to build up a 


receptivity in the feelings of the congregation. There should , 


be no hymn-number announcements, nor should there be the 
broadcasting of such ugly information as that ‘“The ladies aid 
will hold its monthly pot-luck supper on Tuesday evening.” 
The printed calendar is for just such things, and only in case 
of real need should they be shouted from the pulpit. Yet 
you'll not find it easy to discover ministers who sense this. 
Too many of them not only must preach, but they seem to 
feel it mecessary to orate when they pray—to tell God all 
about conditions here on earth, not seeming to realize that 
He knows it already. If only they could learn that their job 
is not to tell God things but to thank Him for past mercies, 
and ask for continued grace, they would be far more con- 
vincing to us as well as to God. 

Not one word of this discussion has referred to “high- 
brow vs. simple music.” That question does not enter into 
consideration to the slightest extent. What we have in mind 
can be done with the simplest of music. The conclusion of 
the whole matter is merely that organist and choir and min- 
ister must join in the most beautiful and sincere service their 
several and combined abilities allow—to glorify God and help 
mankind through God-given artistry. 


—t.a.0.— 


It is a privilege to present to our readers the comments of 
Mr. Christian, at the Conference on Church Music, North- 
western University, in July. The book to which Mr. Christian 
tefers is Church Music by E. S. Lorenz, published in 1923 by 
Revell, 158 Fifth Ave., New York. The finest book we have 
yet found to assist in learning the art of improvisation is T. 
Carl Whitmer’s Art of Improvisation, 9x12, 72 pages, $2.50 
postpaid, obtainable through T.A.O. 


Vibrations for Middle-C: 261.6 

* F. L. Donelson, organ expert, Flint, Mich., calls attention 
to a slight error that somehow crept into Mr. Stanley E. 
Saxton’s very informative article in the August T.A.O., page 
270, where the vibration-number for middle-C was given as 
256. A number familiar to organ-builders and tuners is 440 
—the number of vibrations per second of A above middle-C, 
the standard pitch to which all music instruments are tuned 
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THE WINSLOW CHENEY STUDIO 


An unusual New York City studio which affords its owner a view of parks and 


trees though surrounding him with sky-scrapers. 


at the present time. This gives middle-C 261.6 vibrations a 
second. 

“Physicists assign 256 vibrations to middle-C to facilitate 
computations in the music scale, inasmuch as this number is 
the 8th power of 2.” 

This is a case where everybody is right but the Editor. Mr. 
Saxton was right from his viewpoint and for his purpose. 
Mr. Donelson is equally right, perhaps even more right. The 
scapegoat is, as usual, the Editor whose duty it was to cor- 
rect the statement by the addition of a word or two before 
publication. Sorry. 

Some readers might like to track this 256 down to its 
cradle. The lowest-pitch sound detectable by critical ears 
is 8 vibrations a second, and comparatively few could detect 
that as a sound; an open pipe 64’ long (or a stopped pipe 
32’ long) would give 8 vibrations a second, theoretically, and 
practically too. An open pipe 32’ long would give 16; one 
16’ long would give 32 vibrations; an 8’ open pipe (lowest 
CC of the manual compass of an organ) would theoretically 
give 64 vibrations a second; tenor-C would give 128; middle- 
C would give 256. Calculations for theoretical discussion 
are based on this system because it avoids fractions, to a 
comfortable degree —T.S.B. 


Repertoire Addition 

e “Perhaps I am blind,” writes Marguerite Havey of New 
York, “‘but I never see Lefebvre’s Meditation mentioned any- 
where. It is an excellent prelude, with soft beginning and 


end, and building up to a high spot between. It is pub- 
lished by Schirmer, in Shelley’s Vol. 1 of Preludes-Offertoires- 
Postludes.’”” There then must be a good piece of practical 
service music for the practical organist ; thanks to Miss Havey. 











HUMMING AND 


AOW 1 BW IT 


A Discussion of the Practise of Humming and Some Methods by Which 


the Results May be Greatly Improved 
By A. LESLIE JACOBS 


eee original §think- 
ing must always be the achievement of any individual who 
advances in his art, profession, or business, It is one of the 
most difficult accomplishments in life. The greater the man, 
the more thinking he has done. Only a few are so highly 
geared as to be supersensitive to thoughts and reactions; many 
of us are lucky if we have only occasional flashes of real 
thought: but most of us never think at all, and surprising 
it is to record the huge number in this latter division. 

These articles on choir problems hope primarily to help 
build better choirs over the country by making them the basis 
for further thought and trial. Only by constant effort and 
open-minded thought can the performance of music in the 
church be made more vital. 

The question dropped into our hopper this month re- 
quires open-minded thought. It reads: ‘We tried to do Dr. 
Dickinson’s ‘In Joseph’s Lovely Garden’ for our Easter serv- 
ice; the humming of the chorus in the middle section sounded 
theatrical instead of churchly. Just how should such passages 
be hummed ?” 

Humming has been much attempted in recent years. No 
great progress generally has been achieved in arriving at a 
solution. Precious little is to be found about humming in 


any book on vocal or choral problems. 
Humming, as a vocal device to aid in the development of 


certain kind of tone quality, has been enthusiastically used 
by teachers for years; still others in large numbers have as 
roundly condemned humming as an aid to better tone. The 
truth, as usual, lies somewhere between these extremes. As 
a means of developing tone, the subject does not interest us, 
and we therefore leave the controversial element alone. 

With the advent of many a-cappella choirs, humming sud- 
denly sprang to prominence, principally, I believe, because of 
the immense popularity of Christiansen’s ‘Beautiful Savior.” 
Humming undoubtedly has been much overdone. It ascended 
on a great wave of popularity. No choir felt its repertoire 
complete without humming numbers. Solos were sung against 
humming background; anthems with regular accompaniments 
were doctored to make them instrumentally-unaccompanied 
selections. Humming was “in the air’’; it just had to be done 
to be in choral style. The wave has receded enough now to 
see humming in its true light, as a fine device for certain 
effects, and then not done too often. Its true perspective 
does not warrant all the limelight it has been given. For- 
tunately, the reaction was hastened by the plethora of bad 
humming. 

I have heard, it seems to me, as many vocal sounds called 
humming as there are apples on an apple tree. We can all 
agree that the hum is a nasal sound and a pure one at that. 
There are only three nasal sounds in English, according to the 
best authorities on phonetics: M, N, NG. We must decide 
which of these is the hum, and after that learn how best 
to do it. 

Before we proceed we shall take a look at the consonants 
upon which these sounds, M, N, and NG depend. 

Vowels are vocalized breath; they are tones. Vowels are 
initiated in the larynx; they must not be formed in the mouth. 
Vowels are made directly by the coordination of mind and 


body. 


Consonants, on the other hand, are confined absolutely to 
the mouth. They must never come from the larynx. From 
this latter bad habit comes much of the swallowed quality of 
tone so often heard. Consonants use only the breath in the 
mouth; they must never come from diaphragmatic impulse. 
A consonant is never actually made or formed directly. It is 
the result of other actions or combination of actions. A con- 
sonant is like the making of a cake. The housewife does not 
actually make a cake. She puts together certain ingredients 
toward whose making she has not lifted one finger; she puts 
these together in certain proportions in a certain way; bakes 
the resultant mass in a certain way and hopes the results will 
be a cake. So with consonants, one of the articulating organs 
(lips, teeth or tongue) or a combination of these does some- 
thing in a certain way with the breath in the mouth and the 
result is a consonant. 

Shall we illustrate with the consonants P and L? For 
the former, bring the lips into close contact; separate them 
quickly, permitting a small explosion to occur. The result 
is a P. You did not actually make this sound. You did 
certain things with your articulating organs and P was the 
result. You do not make consonants directly as you do 
vowels. 

For the L, press the forepart of the tongue against the 
roof of the mouth, immediately behind the front teeth. While 
keeping the tongue in this position, vibrate the air in the 
mouth, but only that in the mouth. The result will be an L. 
There must be no feeling whatever of action at the base of 
the tongue or in the larynx. No part of the vibrations must 
pass into the nasal passages, otherwise the result will be a 
nosey noise, or even an N. The L is song the most mis- 
handled consonant. Most people form it by a swallowing 
process and tension of the larynx. Neither is correct; there 
must be the utmost freedom of tongue. The sensation of the 
L is all in the mouth. While making an L, as an experiment, 
close both nostrils with two fingers. If the sssiail eens 
the same, more than likely all vibrations occur in the mouth. 
For further testing, place a finger lightly under the chin near 
the base of the tongue; if tension is felt there, you are prob- 
ably swallowing the L. Continue your trials until a free L 
is developed. 

Dr. John Finley Williamson has given the most clear and 
comprehensive definition of a consonant I know: 

“A consonant is an impression made on the brain through 
the medium of the ear by air-waves which are stopped by 
lips, teeth, tip of tongue or back of tongue. This stoppage 
may be either complete or partial.” 

This stoppage is the process explained by the action of 
the tongue in 1 and of the lips in P. 

We begin our specific examination of nasal sounds with 
NG. Sound the word suUNG, slowly prolonging the con- 
sonantal NG. You find the back of the tongue raised to de- 
flect a portion of the air-waves into the nasal passage. For 
best results, the mouth should be slightly open and NG is 
not a live sound; there is a darkness about it which makes it 


unsuitable as a hum. 

Now sound the word NOON. Notice that the tongue light- 
ly touches the roof of the mouth directly behind the upper 
front teeth. The mouth must be slightly open as it was for 
the NG. Now try again, this time continuing the final N over 
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a longer period of time. The sound of N is somewhat thin; 
there is no richness about it. Nothing is wrong about it ex- 
cept that it does not seem to contain the qualities of a hum 
which we think is always a rich, live, vibrant sound. Best 
of all, get someone else to make these words for you as you 
listen, and then experiment. 

We now try the word COME. Prolong the final sound and 
you will find that the lips must touch each other but dare 
not be pinched together; the teeth must be slightly apart. 
A tingle is felt at the lips. When a finger is put to the lips 
vibrations should be felt. If the lips are picked the phonetic 
MUHM will result. This result will be perhaps the most ac- 
currate test of the “forwardness’”’ of the sound M. Upon fur- 
ther and continued investigation we begin to feel that the 
M is the richest and the most satisfying nasal sound to listen 
to over a long period. This sound then seems to me to be 
the true hum. I would not in the least rule out the N and 
NG as legitimate sounds in our English language; I say only 
that the M seems best for the hum, 

Assuming now that the M is best for humming, how may 
it be developed? The easiest way is a trick learned long ago 
from Dr. Williamson. Open the mouth as if to pronounce 
the phonetic UH; place the hand over the mouth so as to 
close the opening completely. Now permit the breath in the 
mouth to vibrate against the hand. Keep that feeling al- 
ways. Practise this exercise many times; sustain the sound 
as long as comfortably possible. When it is easy to do, then 
try it with the hand away from the mouth, with the lips 
lightly touching each other. Much practising in this man- 
ner will produce a good rich hum. If this is the quality you 
want in your hum, then do not permit any other manner of 
making a hum, for anything else will spoil an ensemble of 
humming, unless you want special effects and know what 
you are doing. 

Further, to help develop the feel of a hum, the use of the 
phonetic EM will be useful. Sound the phonetic very quickly 
and quietly, using a very short vowel, but sustaining the con- 
sonant M for a number of seconds. Do this in the speaking 
voice on no definite pitch. Feel the vibration of the M only 
at the lips; do not push or force the M; do not pinch the 
lips; feel mo action whatever in the larynx. Practise this 
many times until the M seems free. 

Next then, select some definite pitch in the lower voice 
and sing this phonetic EM very softly. Sing quickly through 
the vowel ne | sustain the M on the pitch selected. Repeat 
the phonetic many times on the same pitch. Then take the 
next half-step and so on upward, but do not go above the 
A above middle-C. 

Now as the M seems to flow more easily on these various 
pitches select for sopranos and tenors (altos and basses stay 
a third or so lower throughout this exercise) the E above 
middle-C; sing the phonetic EM once again and continue sus- 
taining the M in the do-re-me-re-do pattern in the key of E. 
Practise this exercise in successive keys upwards until the key 
of A is used. Do not, in the earlier stages particularly, use 
the hum above a C or a C-sharp. Stop with the key of F 
with altos and basses. 

Next a simple hymntune with a limited range, one with as 
few repeated notes as possible, one which moves slowly, may 
be hummed in part. The tune “Olivet” is a good one and 
because well known, singers can concentrate on giving a good 
hum. It must be done quietly. 

The fundamental after all is not how many exercises have 
been practised, but the kind of mental attitudes taken. I 
have known many students of singing whose bodies would 
tespond quickly if their minds could be released from fear 
and tension. Decide first what you want to hear and then 
decide that a hum is free and easy both physically and mental- 
ly and that there is no tension anywhere and no adjustment 
of anything, but the gentle closing of the lips. A hum must 
be free; every part of the vocal equipment must be in a 


state of quiet and calm. 

The 00 vowel-sound will help establish a hum only if 
produced very lightly and right on the lips with a small 
round mouth opening. Select a pitch in the lower voice, say 
the E above middle-C; sing a quiet 00 and gently close the 
lips. An M should result. Permit not the slightest feeling 
of swallowing. Then use such phonetics as BOOM and MOOM, 
With each sustain the final M on the pitches used. 

Naturally, the quality of each individual hum will be as 
different as the quality of any correctly-produced vowel is in 
different voices. The blending of these qualities is the glory 
and joy of choral work. The flashing of these colors makes 
a good chorus one of the most beautiful and expressive in- 
struments in the world. Within its dynamic limits, a chor- 
us is capable of even more nuances than the orchestra. 
Emotions may be directly and subtly expressed. A chorus 
in itself is neither churchly nor secular. What is sung and 
its effect upon listeners make the principal difference. Whether 
a chorus sings well or badly makes it neither churchiy nor 
porfane. Any difference in the production and pronunci- 
ation of the vowel sound EE, for instance, makes it neither 
churchly nor secular, It is the use to which the vowel is put. 
So it seems with anything legitimately vocal. I cannot feel 
that a hum can be either religious or theatrical in itself. It 
is produced correctly only one way. A hum is a perfectly 
legitimate sound of the human voice. True, it is not a tone. 
It is a noise, a consonant. However, its manner of produc- 
tion makes it neither of the church nor of the theater. The 
manner of its use is what counts. 

The hum can be overdone. It can become a fad. It cer- 
tainly is not the equal of complete words to carry thoughts 
and emotion. Any other consonant which demands pitch 
may theoretically be used. The hum happens to be the most 
pleasing, the most flowing, the most legato. Judiciously 
used, a hum may be most effective in supplying a neutral 
background as in the anthem, ‘In Joseph’s Lovely Garden” 
by Dr. Dickinson. You will notice however that the Com- 
poser uses words along with humming in this anthem. 

As to which emotions the hum may portray is beyond the 
limits of this article. In open discussion, opinions would be 
as varied as the seasons. Humming may express calmness, 
serenity, repose. It can be soothing; it can furnish a nebulous 
background for something more prominent. Humming has 
definite dynamic limits. A mezzoforte or an easy forte is the 
limit of its power. To do more would be to force, and a 
forced hum would not be pure for it would then have 
diaphragmatic drive. A hum cannot express joy; it cannot 
move rapidly; it cannot be used for fast scale-work; it can- 
not achieve big climaxes. 

Humming should be kept in the lower and middle ranges 
of the voice. The fact is, a true hum cannot be taken above 
the second lift of the voice, and must be modified past the 
first one. That is, from C to F a soprano must modify to- 
wards a v; above the latter pitches, she must use a v entirely, 
leaning as she goes up and up toward a head or falsetto tone. 
The alto and bass must stay a third or fourth below these 
limits. That the hum has definite limits cannot be questioned. 
Experimentation will show what they are. 

Such selections as Roberton’s ‘‘Nightfall in Skye” and Al- 
cock’s ‘‘Celestial Voices’’ which are humming alone ought 
never to be used in church in place of anthems. They may 
be perhaps for certain moods or effects, but never by them- 
selves. They smack too much of the stunt. 

What we do in choir work is dependent upon our ears, 
which in turn depends upon our taste, good or bad. The 
mind of the choirmaster must constantly be on the alert; his 
ear must be repeatedly sharpened. He must read, must study, 
must listen, must experiment, must think; he must never de- 
lude himself into believing that he is the repository of all 
that is good and correct in choral work. Open-mindedness 
will make better choirs in our country. 








SWELL-ENGINE OF NEW DESIGN 


British Organ-Builder Defines Difficulties of Smooth Crescendo and 
Describes New Engine of His Invention 


By HENRY WILLIS 


ORE DIFFICULTY is en- 
countered in attempting to obtain a prolonged and perfectly 
gradual crescendo from a good swell-box controlled by a 
mechanical and balanced swell-pedal than from an old 
trigger-pedal properly designed; the ankle is a weak limb 
for the control of a sensitive movement. 

In moving a swell-front operated by a balanced pedal there 
is the important question of inertia and momentum. We 
must assume that we are dealing only with a perfectly con- 
structed mechanical front with ball-race centers and all the 
necessary adjuncts of a sound and well engineered apparatus. 
Also an average swell-box front must not be confused with 
the flimsy set of shades one might expect to see on a jerry- 
built large or a properly constructed small organ. 

To open a swell-front with a mechanical pedal, more en- 
ergy is required to start the movement than to keep the 
louvres in motion once they are started. This is not because 
of friction or inefficient construction but simply the contrast 
between kinetic and continuous energy. Therefore, once hav- 
ing set a swell-front in motion some of the power used to 
start this motion becomes immediately redundant. It has to 
be checked. In this case with a checking control by the 
heel in order to obtain an even motion. It is almost im- 
possible to obtain perfect control by toe-and-heel power alone. 
The result is that one seldom hears the gradual and con- 
tinuous crescendos from the use of a mechanically connected 
and balanced swell-pedal that are obtainable from the new 
principle of control we are about to describe. The nearest 
one gets to this in gradual control is at a small organ which 
has a light and very smooth-working set of louvres to control. 

No sane person would deny that the ordinary electric swell- 
pedal, whether of the whiffle-tree combined-louvre motion or 
individual-louvre motion, compares unfavorably with a proper- 
ly constructed mechanical swell-pedal. The reason is that in 
the former case the crescendo is obtained by a system which 
does not deceive the ear of anyone who has heard the differ- 
ence between the electric and the mechanical systems, i.e. the 
important points of ‘‘first opening” and ‘‘stations.” 

The apex of a crescendo is in the first eighth of an inch 
(or thereabouts) of the opening of the louvres. Many electric 
engines, in fact most, are incapable of opening a set of louvres 
even one-eighth of an inch unless the adjustment of the con- 
nection between the engine and louvres is faked so that the 
first movement (sometimes more than the first movement) 
only releases the holding-shut strain but does not have any 
opening effect. 

With the new principle of control greater crescendos have 
been obtained from an inch opening of the louvres than from 
the full movement of the same louvres controlled by an or- 
dinary first-class electric engine! At first this sounds absurd 
but here is the reason: ; 

A mechanically-connected balanced pedal never closes the 
louvres tightly. No set of louvres is so perfect that all louvres 
meet completely and perfectly at the same moment—not even 
with the ingenious system of floating louvre-centres, The rea- 
son is that a louvre here and there is bound to warp, how- 
ever slightly, somewhere in its own length. Therefore the 
closing of the combined louvres is checked by the louvre 
which has the greatest divergence, and the diminuendo is im- 
paired accordingly. The employment of a whiffletree engine 


of normal size working on 30” pressure is not enough to over. 
come the resistance offered by the over-imperfect set of louvres, 
But this problem is not only a question of warping; the sub- 
stitution of metal for wood in their composition is not a 
solution. 

It is safe to say that all electric swell-engines normally used 
are single-acting. That is the louvres are opened by a spring 
and closed by wind-power of double the strength of this spring 
(or the reverse). This means that 50% of the power of the 
engine is wasted in overcoming a spring-tension that need not 
be there at all. 

Now for the new principle: 

The louvres are not sprung to open or close one way but 
are balanced. Therefore this engine, though only having 
a motor-power of the same capacity as the ordinary type of 
engine, has double the resultant power at the same pressure. 
This is a question of efficiency and not principle. It is merely 
desired to explain that the new engine has twice the power 
of an ordinary one of the same size. 

This new engine by reason of its design will move all the 
louvres together at a speed as slow as ninety seconds from 
closed to open. Try it and see how slowly it is possible to 
open a swell-box with any form or ordinary pedal (mechanical 
or electric) without breaking the continuity of movement. 
No easy task to make it last for fifteen seconds! 

Someone may now ask, “Who wants a crescendo for even 
fifteen seconds continuously?” This is the point. The highest 
peak of the crescendo is at the scarcely perceptible first move- 
ment. This scarcely-perceptible movement can be spread out, 
while the remainder of the movement of the louvres, which is 
not so effective proportionally, can be shortened. It will then 
be found that for an average, say a fifteen-second opening, 
the actual time which the louvres take in moving during this 
scarcely-perceptible portion of the movement may be at the 
rate of fifty seconds, dwindling down to ten seconds at the 
end. 

Actually this speed of say fifty seconds is not maintained, 
as it increases automatically as the louvres open and become 
less effective. So the most effective and efficient crescendo 
is obtained with a straight-line dynamic increase lasting for 
as long as twenty-five to thirty seconds. No other principle 
will permit of this result. The application of a mechanical 
“cow-heel” to an ordinary swell-pedal, in order to make the 
first opening of the louvres more gradual, is of little value 
because, as has already been stated, the most sensitive source 
of the crescendo is already lost through the unsatisfactory 
closing of the combined louvres by the ordinary engire. 

On testing one of the first of the new type engines at a 
new organ with swell-louvres only 2” thick it was surprising 
to hear an enormous crescendo commencing without even 
being able to see that the louvres were in motion or were 
anything but closed. This crescendo takes place in the re- 
laxing of the great closing strain which this engine has on 
the swell-front. So intense are the diminuendos on an of- 
gan fitted with these engines that it is possible to accompany 
a powerful Tuba, with its swell-box closed, against a Dulciana 
with its box open, and the Dulciana drowns the Tuba! Both 
the Tuba and Dulciana are in correct relative proportions 
statically. 
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Now for the method of control necessary for this type of 
engine: 

i is utterly impossible to divide up the proportion of 
the first opening of the louvres and make this commensurate 
with the comparatively insensitive control by the foot. To 
obtain the effect aimed at would require a trigger-pedal with 
a movement from closed to open of about twenty-four inches! 
Therefore the whole question had to be approached from a 
new and unprejudiced aspect. The simplest analogy is the 
control of an automobile; taking an automobile one can, using 
the accelerator pedal by moving the foot over a space of some 
two inches, travel to any speed from say two miles an hour to 
eighty miles an hour. And yet there are no jerks or stations, 
as one increases the speed of the car. Also if it is desired 
to travel at say ten or fifteen or twenty or fifty miles an hour 
without a change in the rate of motion, one simply depresses 
the accelerator pedal to the required extent and the engine 
does the rest. All is perfectly under the control of the natural- 
ly weak ankle which acts as the fulcrum (after a fashion) 
for the foot to depress the accelerator-pedal. 

Apply this principle (of the accelerator-pedal control of an 
automobile) to the control of the organ swell-louvres and 
you have the idea, the difference being that on releasing the 
automobile pedal and bringing the car to a stop one does not 
expect to be able to go backward by an opposite motion of 
the foot (with the heel instead of the toe). But the revers- 
ing movement of the louvres—changing say from closed to 
open, to open to closed—demands this. So we take a balanced- 
pedal and fix it at an angle half-way between the open and 
closed position of the ordinary type of balanced-pedal. If 
then the pedal be pressed forward with the toe it does so 
against a spring tension, just like an accelerator pedal. On 
relaxing the pressure of the foot on the pedal this spring 
tension returns the pedal to the half-way position. 

Suppose it is desired to open the swell-louvres very slow- 
ly, slower than has hitherto been possible, but bearing in 
mind the huge range of crescendo obtainable; the same pro- 
cedure is adopted as driving your automobile at two miles 
per hour—if it will do it! You press the toe slightly for- 
ward and the louvres move at the slowest speed you desire. 
You may then sustain the foot in this position and the louvres 
will gradually increase in speed of moving from the two miles 
per hour to the ten miles per hour rate. This is to balance 
the diminishing proportion of the crescendo as the louvres 
become relatively less effective towards the end of their open- 
ing, the actual aural effect of the crescendo-increase being 
graphically a straight line. 

If you wish to increase the rate of crescendo with which 
you commenced, do just the same as you do when you want 
your automobile to go faster. 

If after having opened che louvres a given distance you 
wish to check the louvres at that point, simply relax the 
foot. The pedal-shoe will spring back to rest and the louvres 
will become absolutely immovable from this moment until a 
further motion is initiated at the pedal-shoe. 

Now to close the louvres one goes through exactly the 
same process, but with the heel instead of the toe. 

To obtain a sforzando, move the toe-end of the pedal in- 
stantly forward, and for the reverse effect move the heel-end 
of the pedal instantly down; the response will be immediate. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the shoe itself gives 
no indication of the position of the louvres. As it is not 
practical for the ear or the memory to be the only arbiters of 
this, an indicator at the console operated by the movement 
of the louvres in the organ is essential. For this an electrical 
dial-indicator is employed, the indictors being controlled from 
the swell-louvres themselves, that is from the connecting or 
operating rod of the swell-louvres. 

—t.2.0.— 
Mr, Willis calls his new development the Willis Infinite- 
Speed-and-Gradation Swell-Pedal Control. It is undoubtedly 


the only attempted improvement in crescendo-control an- 
nounced in several decades. British organists have evidenced 
sufficient enthusiasm over it to warrant personal inspection by 
any American organists visiting England this year.—Ep. 





BACH AND THE NUANCE 


A Fervent Plea that Bach be Beautiful 
Instead of Mechanical 
By JOHN CHALLIS 


Mucs too frequently I leave an 
organ recital of the music of Bach very much depressed and 
determined never to attend another. There is many an or- 
ganist today who has more skill of finger and foot than Bach 
ever imagined. They are excellent musicians, able to play 
countless programs even from memory, but outside of their 
use of stops, swell-pedals, and other devices (now become 
vices) there is no expression to be found in their playing. 

Bach could play a whole composition without a change of 
registration and move his hearers to heights of rapture. How 
was this done? Where is the organist today who can do it? 

Before the day of that atrocity, the metronome, people 
expected to put expression into their TEMPO as well as the 
cruder sort of dynamic expression now practised. Notes 
which demanded resolution were held slightly beyond their 
value in order to emphasize that demand for resolution. 
Phrases would be carefully divided even when rapidly fol- 
lowing one another, in order to make their meaning clear. 
In other words, they took for granted that the music had 
MEANING and sought to bring it into evidence. 

Who has not heard a schoolboy recite poetry, making out 
of it the most meaningless singsong imaginable? He does 
not care about the ideas he is expressing, but is anxious to 
get to the end of the line in he to find the rhyme that 
fits the line just said. Bach is usually played in that way. 

Much of the music of Bach is written in a style that cor- 
responds to the blank verse of Shakespeare. Let the organist 
stop studying scales and hear a great actor as he lives the 
lines of Hamlet or Othello. The verse is frequently or- 
ganized so that a sentence finishes in the middle of the line, 
but what actor would be so foolish as to think for a moment 
he should not pause in order to keep the meaning clear? 

In both music and ty there are important words and 
notes which must be dwelt upon in order that their mean- 
ing may reach the listener. These are connected together by 
words which have only passing value. Vastly stupid is he 
who dwells upon the unimportant word. But in music we 
have players who constantly emphasize the wrong note—if 
they emphasize anything at all! 

There seems to be a curious tradition now prevalent which 
says that Bach should be played in strict time in spite of the 
numerous evidences given by his pupils and contemporaries 
as to his own manner of playing. These same people call 
the music of Bach an unexpressive and dull study in florid 
ornamentation and counterpoint. The music of Bach is 
highly exhilarating when played by one who has ideas, who 
is willing to forget his organ teacher and dare to express 
them. Then he realizes that Bach’s counterpoint was merely 
an extraordinary and beautiful way of conveying ideas to 
those who have ears to hear. 

The organist gets blinded by the glitter of Bach’s method 
of saying things and it never occurs to him to find out what 
is being said! We talk about the wealth of Beethoven's 
pathos and dramatic fire, but Beethoven could not hold a 
candle to the fire and pathos of the old cantor who saw 
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death stalk from his doorstep, who bore endless disappoint- 
ments, loved and lived through every human emotion. 

Now my reader says, “And so what?’ Either stop play- 
ing Bach in such a heartless way because we the listeners 
can't stand it any longer, or else learn to play in an inter- 
esting manner with something to say. Numerous books have 
been written on the subject. Most of them are by very 
scholarly pedagogues who would blow away but for the great 
quantity of dust which has accumulated at their feet, burying 
them in their own ashes. From them we may get the de- 
vitalized glimpse of what was Bach. But the fire has burned 
out and they accumulate great heaps of ashes about the man’s 
music lest it should again glow with the life which once drew 
people from afar to hear him. 

Given an active mind free from nineteenth-century tradition, 
the twentieth-century organist can start to revitalize this old 
cantor and someday we shall know a Bach who spoke a 
language which fitted not only the emotions of the early 
eighteenth-century, but of all centuries. 

Arnold Dolmetsch’s admirable book on the Ornamentation 
of the Music of the 17th and 18th Centuries is a fine source 
of trustworthy information. It was written without nine- 
teenth-century bias and is founded on the traditions of Bach 
himself and his contemporaries. He who studies it with an 
open mind will never again commit the gross errors common 
to modern organists and is on his way toward a manner of 
playing Bach which has life in place of ashes. 

I say ‘studies’ because even that book must be studied. But 
it has a way of uncovering lost possibilities in music which 
have been too long neglected in our present trend toward 
virtousity. Thus one’s thought becomes stimulated and the 
study becomes pleasant. What organist is willing to risk his 
hard-earned reputation in so-called traditional lines and start 
playing the kind of Bach who LIVED 200 years ago? 


ARTICULATION 


By ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 


Associate Editor, Church Department 


Because of the suggestions of 
the Editor and some of my readers it seems appropriate that 
we consider briefly this matter which causes so much trouble 
to directors of choirs—particularly the amateurs. As the boss 
remarked in his letter, “I do not believe you can understand 
the words sung by one choir out of every thousand choirs in 
America,” 

The subject involves “two distinct branches, pronunciation 
and enunciation.” The generic term diction is often applied 
to the whole subject, even by as careful a man as Henry 
Coward, whose book should serve to guide all directors to 
whom it is as yet unfamiliar. As every student knows, diction 
is the rhetorical term applied to the proper choice of words 
and has nothing whatever to do with pronunciation or enunci- 
ation. 

The matter of pronunciation has amazing possibilities for 
error. Not long ago I heard the word wearily sung with a 
short ‘u’ sound in the middle. In singing, however, pro- 
nunciation involves a far greater accuracy of managing the 
vocal-sounds than we’ ordinarily use in speech. The vowel 
sounds must be exact, the consonants need more clarity of 
delivery. 

Let us consider the problem from the standpoint of a 
director with an entirely new or untrained choir. This mat- 
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ter is elucidated completely in Dr. Coward’s splendid book 
Choral Technique and Interpretation. Vocal training to secure 
correct placement in singing and to minimize the various 
vocal faults of the group should attain the first element of 
distinguished vocal projection—purity of vowels. The vari. 
ous vowels (not ‘ah’ only) should be thoroughly drilled into 
the singer's consciousness. Those which have a tenden y to 
drop back into the throat need special attention. Some vowel. 
sounds such as ‘ay’ and ‘ee’ are in reality combinations (‘eh. 
ee’ and ‘i-ee’). Obviously the director must be able to sing 
all vowel-sounds accurately and with correct placement, and 
to explain the matter clearly and unmistakably if he expects 
to obtain the prime fundamental of purity of vowel-sounds, 

The use of consonants in singing becomes a matter of 
great care demanding perseverence, tact, insistence, and close 
attention to the actual results. How easy it is to imagine the 
consonants to be clearly articulated in familiar words. Dr. 
Coward considers the main cause of careless enunciation to 
be what he calls inertia, We would call it indifference, 

It would be redundant for me to copy passages from a 
book which I consider to be a necessity for the beginner in 
choral direction. A good suggestion came to my attention 
recently in Henry Coleman’s The Amateur Choir Trainer 
(Oxford). He suggests that in order “to discover where the 
consonant machinery is situated, considerable practise in 
whispered words is necessary.” This is excellent advice and 
will be useful for drill purposes and in order to clarify cer- 
tain words which do not seem to come out well in actual 
singing. 

After all, what the director of choirs needs is, first, clear 
notions of enunciation in all its phases—a rare quality in 
these days of careless speech which is not helped by either 
radio or talkies; second, the ability to explain all the details 
and to see that they become the property of the entire choir; 
and finally, to demand careful and consistent attention at all 
times on the part of the singers. 

If my readers are curious about this matter I advise them 
to listen closely at the movie or to the radio for the quality 
of enunciation and pronunciation to which most people are 
constantly exposed. You will be amazed to discover that a 
truly fine elocution (what an old-fashioned word that is!) 
is so rate that it become conspicuous when it does occur. 
Criticize if you will a man like George Arliss who is becom- 
ing rather generally belittled these days, but listen to the 
words as they flow from his lips. A few years ago I heard 
an eminent actor actually whisper in a manner that was en- 
tirely audible to every person in the theater. 

It is apparent then that intelligible singing from the stand- 
point of understanding of the words involves a real difficulty 
which requires a super-attention in view of the manner in 
which most of us habitually utter words in speech. The 
challenge is a real one for any choral director but one which 
can be met by real intelligence, an unremitting high standard, 
and an unvariable demand that this standard be completely 
met. 

[As a service to its readers, T.A.O. continues to supply 
copies of Dr. Coward’s book, $3.75 postpaid. | 


Presbyterians Promulgate Message 

® The ‘Labor Day message’ sent officially to the six thousand 
ministers of the Presbyterian Church in America expresses 
“alarm at the growth of dictatorship as a threat to freedom of 
speech and of the press, and thus to democracy and religious 
freedom.” The document proclaims “that there is nothing 
wrong with America which cannot be made right by the . . - 
orderly processes of constitutional democracy” and wariis that 
“no new social, economic, or political system’ can be the 
cure of present ills or “possess either right direction o¢ ade- 
quate motive power.” 
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REVIEWS 


In which the members of the profession and industry speak for them- 





selves through the record of their actions and thus provide food for 





thought on topics of current importance to the world of the organ. 








Bach, Critics, and the Church 


Back FINDS a defender in Mr. 
Joun Challis, whose work in making harpsichords, clavi- 
chords, and virginals, and giving recitals upon them, has 
brought him deserved fame and an intimate knowledge of 
the real Bach. When I first heard Bach played on one of 
these revived old instruments it was a rare treat; take for 
example the recording of the thirty Goldberg Variations. 
Anyone who has heard or played Bach in that fashion will 
hardly again be able to accept the Diapasoned Bach that has 
been crammed down the throats of suffering humanity ever 
since we organists thought we discovered him. 

The revival of the past few years can mean much to the 
organ world, or it can serve to sink us still lower in the 
estimation of other musicians. However, tempo-rubato in Mr. 
ChaJlis’ discussion is used to cover a multitude of graces, not 
sins; he doesn’t mean tempo-rubato in all its folly, but rather 
that grace of rhythmic pulse which makes all the difference 
between an automaton and a living human being. Is any- 
thing in music more ludicrous than the average radio pianist’s 
conception of tempo-rubato in Chopin? 

The best part of it Mr. Challis kept out of his article and 
put into his letter. As the risk of excommunication we quote 
it—speaking of his article: 

“I presume too many mechanical Bach recitals has brought 
it forth, but last time I swore I would never attend another.” 

In pondering that, remember that Mr. Challis knows Bach 
intimately. Remember also those charming vehicles, the 
clavichord and harpsichord, With our fine modern organs we 
ought to be able to make cultured musicians like our Bach- 
playing. 

—t.s.b.— 
America’s ‘millionaire organist’ (T.A.O. conferred the de- 
gree) is grieved at newspaper critics. He quotes several. 

“The last of Bach’s compositions in this type of long organ 
piece” is the Prelude & Fugue in B-minor, which has a 
“romantic aspect’ and ‘suggests’ that ‘there might have been 
a Hungarian strain in the Bach family.” The Bach family, if 
you ask us, has been subject to strain; the Old Man himself 
has for generations had all the soul strained out of his music 
so that as Mr. Challis points out we have nothing but the 
notes left. Yet the critic “‘thinks’’ that as Bach ‘‘comes even 
more into his own . . . . we may admit him as the greatest 
of all the Germans.” Could’t be possible? 

Tournemire, infers the critic, was born and died before 
Debussy could influence him. At any rate, says the critic, 
Tournemire— 

“....seemed to illustrate the French style of composition 
at that time before the figures of Debussy began to show their 
influence in organ music.” 

But to put soul into a criticism, let’s quote this one: 

“Here he evoked tiny, cameo-like arabesques of sound that 
flurried about like wind-swept thistle floss.” 

—t.s.b.— 
Dr. Frederic S. Fleming, rector of Old Trinity, New York, on 
August 9th urged the clergy to stop making of the Sunday 
services a stupefied version of the talkies, declare a sermon- 
Moratorium for one or two years, and try to prepare and 


present Sunday services that might mean something to 
humanity. Anyone who pretends to think that the thing we 
do in church on Sunday is done to please God has a queer 
notion of the intellectual status of Divinity. Anyway, if the - 
church doesn’t happen to recall it, Christ said he came to 
earth that men might have life and have it more abundantly. 
He didn’t say His mission was to teach men to know God 
better; the job was to teach men to know life better. 

The organist can’t do very much about this just yet, but 
sorhe day he can. If when that day comes he does not lose 
his head and grow vain, as did the clergy, the true church 
service will come into being. If he loses his head, he'll prob- 
ably try to turn the service into a Sunday concert of inferior 
music, from which heaven deliver us. Inferior music would 
be almost as bad as inferior talkies have been en Sunday in 
church. 

Early this past summer I went to four services on two Sun- 
days. First came Old Trinity. The bishop of Texas, I be- 
lieve it was, was preaching. I was able to stand it about 
three minutes, then left. I do not happen to be interested in 
what a man thinks about any particular Hebrew who lived 
and died four thousand years ago, nor about the whole 
Hebrew nation, nor about any other nation unless the speaker 
can make it intelligible, informative, and interesting. And 
the good bishop couldn’t do that. 

Hurrying northward we found the second church. The 
speech or lecture, or whatever you care to call it, might have 
been interesting, but it could not be aurally deciphered from 
the back pews, and a very queer spotlight arrangement made 
the speaker sometimes look and act dangerously like a faint 
imitation of a moving-picture comedian. 

The second Sunday we arrived at the magnificent Cathe- 
dral of St. John and found a small congregation and an im- 
pressive service, which, not wanting to ruin, we left when 
the talkie part of it began. All about us the world is going 
to the devil because those who know better are too cowardly 
to try to do anything about it. If New York should accident- 
ly find a preacher who cares enough about carrying on the 
work Christ began to stop messing around with idiotic doc- 
trines and fabrications, I'll go to that church fairly regularly. 

The fourth of the quartet was one of our finest. We got 
there too soon; the sermon wasn’t quite over. A young man, 
substitute, was repeating those childish stories we've all grown 
sick of, about prayer and the gimmies and all that silliness. 
It isn’t even fit to be put into a moving-picture comedy, yet 
here was a grand and famous church content to offer it 
and expect grown men to sit through it. We did, but only 
because we wanted to hear the postlude. 

Years ago T.A.O. reviewed an Episcopal service and got 
hail Columbia for it, even from so far away as a clergyman 
in Nebraska. What we complained about was not the Epis- 
copal form of service but the Episcopal mis-placed emphasis 
that races through these beautiful rituals as though they didn’t 
amount to a darn compared to the weighty words the preacher 
was soon to preach. 

To destroy is easy, to build is difficult; suppose we tackle 
the difficult. 

First, kill off the sermon and permit it not more frequently 
than at one service a month, and then confine it to the eve- 
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ning service just as the Sunday concerts in churches have al- 
ways been confined. 

Second, limit the service to sixty minutes, with seventy 
as the maximum—and a salary-penalty against the minister 
and organist who pass the maximum. 

Third, if we are going to indulge in repetitions of rituals, 
repeat them as though we wanted to, as though we meant 
them; and until they are thus soberly and solemnly repeated, 
forget all about dinner and golf and whatever else is on our 
minds. 

Fourth, if we believe God spoke to mankind through the 
Bible, treat it as though we believed. Let a reading from 
the Bible—carefully selected to avoid the non-helpful parts 
—be the central thought of the service. 

Fifth, instead of having a preacher practise shouting his 
own thoughts, have him practise reading the ‘“Word of God” 
and continue the practise till he can do it at least as well as 
a sixteen-year-old boy. 

Sixth, have the minister build a service about the Biblical 
thought chosen for the day, have the organist build his music 
program around that same thought, and have the two of them 
get together like men and friends to construct a service that 
will move the hearts and minds of grown men and women 
attending on Sunday. 

Seventh, see to it that the ushers are at least as well groomed 
as a movie usher and as well trained, so that people entering 
or leaving the service will keep their mouths shut from the 
time they enter the auditorium till the moment they're out 
again in the vestibule. If sociability, alias gossip (most of it 
uncharitable) is to be so important in a church, rip out the 
rear wall, pull out half the pews, shorten the auditorium and 
deepen the vestibule. 

Eight, if music is to be a part of the service, use it only 
when it contributes something to the service; stop using music 
for its own sake, 

Ninth, don’t expect a congregation to come and “‘take part” 
by yowling an evil-sounding hymntune on an idiotic text, un- 
less you’re the kind who also wants the audience to take part 
in a moving-picture show, or stage performance, opera, or 
orchestra concert. If a church service can’t be a fine enough 
thing to be presented entirely by schooled experts, perhaps it 
might be a good thing to get rid of the idea all together— 
as some skeptics think is being done. 

Tenth, don’t shout announcements or handle the finances 
(penny-collecting) in the middle of such a service. We pro- 
fess to think Christ drove the money-changers out of church, 
but I’ve never yet seen a church that had not boldly re- 
instated and honored them with a most important place in 
the service, 

Dr. Fleming performed an invaluable service in that ser- 
mon. Immediate result: All the little preachers in New York 
next Sunday told their congregations how important they were 
to God. 

Ultimate result: A true church service that will help man- 
kind have life more abundantly and thereby, and in the only 
manner possible, give true glory to the Creator of mankind 
and mankind’s universe—T.S.B. 


An American Organist Abroad 
From a letter from Dr. William C. Carl 
® After spending a part of his vacation as usual amid moun- 
tain scenery, Dr. Carl (of the Guilmant Organ School and 
Old First Church, New York) visited the Salzburg and 
Munich festivals, and—‘then to Lubeck where Bach and 
Buxtehude held forth. The abendmusiken are given there in 
August annually. Then to the three-choirs festival at Here- 
ford Cathedral, England. 

“I attended service in the St. Jakobi Church, Hamburg. 
The organ is well known; the flutes and reeds are especially 
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fine. This is the organ Bach tried for and just as the church 
was ready to engage him, along came another candidate who 
offered the committee four thousand marks, and presto! he 
was the lucky man. And Mr. Bach had to return to Lune. 
burg. To reach the console it is necessary first to go to the 
gallery occupied by the choir and from there climb an or. 
dinary ladder through a hole in the wall—and there is the 
organist, protected from the world. The stops are so far 
from the keyboards that a man is stationed on each side of 
the organist to draw them. 

“It’s been a fine trip. I will resume teaching in October, 
limited number of pupils, and give lectures, as usual.” 





SUMMER WANDERINGS 


An Organist Travels the High Seas and 
Visits Europe but Remains 
ANONYMOUS 


Instalment No.2 


T 6:00 A.M. on June 18 we 
drew into the majestic Bay of Naples, with mountain crags 
running down to the sea on our left and peacefully-smoking 
Vesuvius on the right. Unforgettable. Long pow-wow with 
customs-officer over a dozen cigars and six packs of cigarettes. 
Told him my life-history; jollied him; gave him cigarette. 
Passed in, duty-free. 

From my window I can see half-clad or wholly naked 
Neapolitan lads gathering mussels and crabs. They eat small 
crabs alive, picking off one claw after another and sucking 
the contents. Succulent fish specialties on the menu at Naples; 
other good things to eat and drink. To think they call that 
New York place on 48th Street, ‘Neapolitan’! 

June 19. Visited the excavated city where they say pros- 
titution reached its greatest artistic heights nearly two thousand 
years ago. Only a couple of thousand who went back after 
jewels and money were gassed and overwhelmed by hot ashes. 
Herculaneum was harder hit by lava, but everyone escaped. 

Lunched on fish freshly caught at Amalfi. Insidious pink 
wine; drank too much of it. At the Positano grocery-store 
(much like the General Store at Smith’s Corners, Vermont) 
the proprietor plays the cembalo. He at his cembalo and 
yours truly at the piano without further ado launched into 
“Funiculi’’; our cicerone, a good pianist, accompanied the 
grocer-cembalist in several other Simon-pure, moss-grown 
Italian sob-melodies, half the village looking on and ap- 
plauding. Drinks all around. Mine was a seltzer lemonade 
made with one of those giant lemons. Lemons that ARE 
lemons! The grocer speaks a few words of English. He 
needs girth-control. “I have too mucha what you call ‘cor- 
poration’!”” Not bad for Positano. 

Ever drive along the Esterelle—French Riviera? This road 
is like it, only wilder in its beauty. Two thousand turns. 
(We had a good chauffeur.) Napoleon’s viceroy Murat built 
it. Over the pass to Sorrento. Lovely, but too organized. 
Hotels, too luxurious, life too modernized, Ravello better. 

June 20. Capri, a lilac paradise of fruits, flowers and 
scented breezes, cradled in an emerald sea against a turquoise 
sky. Had a swim in the clear waters. Following us down 
the steep zigzag path to the beach came a young man, his 
bronzed body clad only in a bathing trunk, singing with a 
beautiful full-throated tenor such as only this climate can 
produce. Sings for the Capri cinema. Better off if he never 
gets any further. Why go elsewhere if you can live in Capri? 

June 21. Bought a necktie for 35¢. Suspicious. Have to 
pay $5.00 on Fifth Avenue. Neapolitans easy-going: they 
habitually smile. No nervous wrecks here; must be the 
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dimate. Women are wonderful; men glad of it. Everyone 
employed. No class-feeling. Poor don’t envy the rich. No 
one excessively rich anyway. Quite a bit of spurious money 
in circulation. Naples spruced up by fascist regime. Italy 
a going concern. 

June 22. To Florence. Stopped at Rome long enough 
to change trains and drink a limonata, Wired the Pope I 
was sorry but hadn’t time to see him. Unless you can settle 
down for two years and study all five “layers” of Roman 
civilization, better do as I did. Of course, something can 
be accomplished in six months. Rome can be ‘done’ in six 
day if you enjoy that sort of thing. 

New station in Florence, ultramodern, with a marble annex: 
sort of palatial rest-rooms for the King and Queen. What 
looks like an ideal marble wading-pool for kids in front. 
Nobody using it; shame. Must speak to the Queen about 
this. Benito would be all for it, from what I know of him. 

Left my overcoat in taxi. Taxi-driver telephoned pensione 
at 11:00 p.m. saying he had it. Got it next day. Have heard 
things get stolen in Italy. Glad to record this voluntary 
honesty of taxi-driver. 

Walls of houses three feet thick, ceiling two stories high. 
Cool in summer, Enormous Lebanon cedar just across from 
my window. Blossoming magnolia in back yard. One eats 
well in Florence. They understand the zucchini, Also the 
baby artichoke. Ever eat spinach ravioli cooked with cheese? 

June 23. Florentines less easy-going, less cheerful than 
Neapolitans, less cosmopolitan than the Romans. Proud of 
their city and race. Have a right to be. If anyone doubts 
that art is essentially a bourgeois aristocracy, let him visit 
Florence. Bourgeois patronage and protection nourished 
Florentine art. Donatello, Botticelli and the rest of these 
uncrowned monarchs were of middle-class extraction or less. 

Walked through the Via S. Antonino on my way to San 
Lorenzo. Smelt bad; poor sewage system in this alley. 
“Bachelor quarters’ bordering the Arno very picturesque. 


Profusion of geraniums in windows. Sort of small Latin 


Quarter; sympathetic little drinking-places. Piazza de S. 
Felicitas: appropriate name. Reached Florence just in time 
for St. John’s Day festival; many bambinos christened. 
Climaxed by annual rugby game (Calzio) between the gréens 
and whites. Colorful procession in medieval costumes. Ex- 
citing match, about twenty-five players on a side. No team- 
work as far as I could see. Hot arguments, fist-fights. Greens 
won, 214 goals to 114. 

June 24. Florentines not all fascists. Independent, skep- 
tical; irked by fascist discipline, Ready to admit Mussolini 
has regenerated Italy materially. I should say morally also. 
Outsider can’t see under-currents. Had lunch with the young 
Count X. Recently on re-entering Italy the authorities made 
him completely undress and examined every scrap of paper 
he carried. Count X. has a house in Florence, a villa out- 
side the city, and two or three palaces elsewhere in Italy. 
Many of these Florentine nobles are land-poor or palace-poor; 
about all they can do to hold on to what they've got. Most 
of their revenue goes to the government in taxes, 

In the evening, program by distinguished German lieder- 
singer, Fraulein X. at the villa of Signor Z. on the outskirts 
of Florence. Owns the largest beech-tree in Tuscany. Elegant 
buffet served out of doors. Iced fruits in champagne. Floren- 
tine pastry at its best. Hand-picked guests. (Rather neat, 
that!) 

June 25. Lunch at the Y.’s in their palace on the Piazza 
Santa Croce. Mr. Y., an extensive landowner, quite a reputa- 
tion as an author, knows everyone that’s someone. Anti- 
fascist. Claims the Italians aren’t happy at being ‘Teuton- 
ized’; says they were happier twenty-five years ago. Maybe 
so. Mr. Y.’s collection of paintings big enough to start a 
museum. Charming wife and children. Says Italy has no 
contemporary literature worth reading. Knows most living 
Italian composers personally; doesn’t think highly of their 


work. Adores American jazz; likes Fred Astaire. 

Tea with the Marquise T. Countess M. was there, a young 
woman about thirty. Different story from the Countess. Says 
she and her husband were in danger of losing property hold- 
ings through financial reverses. Went to Mussolini. Govern- 
ment helped them straighten out their affairs and keep their 
property. Countess M. is fascist, needless to add. 

June 26. All Italians, fascist and non-fascist, approve the 
Ethiopian conquest. Count X. says the Ethiops were unbe- 
lievably brave but would have put up a stiffer resistance if 
they had not been aided by foreigners who tried to make 
them fight along European lines instead of their own. May 
be something in that. Says Tafari took away $500,000,000. 
in gold with him. I give up. Declared a little private war 
myself on Florentine cabbies. Try to gyp you by not hav- 
ing change, etc. Really don’t need them often. Distances 
short in Florence, everything concentrated in small area; plenty 
of trams. Fun wandering about on foot. Went to see my 
dear friend Sister Emanuel in Convent of San Girolamo. 
Very active and spirtual at 68. Burns the candle at both ends. 
A saint on earth. 


June 27. Revisiting well-loved things in Florence these 
last few days. Been here before; know the place well. Like 
the little owls in gardens and groves, uttering their single 
note repeated with clock-like precision at regular intervals 
through the night. Exactly at 4 a.m, the merle (very close 
imitation of a robin) renders a few discreet selections and 
retires. Followed at 4:30 by other songsters. Simultaneous 
opening of the sparrow market against a ground-bass of 
cooing pigeons and the ringing of early matins at 4:45. First 
tramway goes by at 5:00 a.m. Peasant carts rattling in from 
the country and various other cheerful noises merging into 
subdued rumble of the city. Lull about 6:00 a.m. Good 
time to go back to sleep. 


June 28. Choir of boys and men with organ accompani- 
ment in the Duomo. Boys use rough chest-tone. Fairly good 
organ. Best one in Santa Croce. 

To Ravenna. Sixth-century mosaics in mausoleum of Galla 
Placida finer than twelfth-century ones at Palerma. Not im- 
pressed by Dante’s tomb. Like Theodoric’s better. Two 
things worth coming here for: the tomb of Guidarelli by 
Tullis Lombardo, and their Bel Paese cheese. Streets ill- 
paved. Much new building going on. 

Several of us devouring a picnic lunch in train between 
Ravenna and Ferrara. D—n good one. Anchovies, cold 
chicken, choice Chianti, bread and cheese, luscious cherries 
and apricots. Conductor seeing us enjoying ourselves says: 
“Don’t bother about your tickets now. I'll come back when 
you're through with lunch.” Imagine this happening on the 
Pennsylvania R.R.! 

June 29. Padua. Full of millionaires, so they say. Aside 
from the millionaires there are Giotto’s frescoes in the Cap- 
pella degli Scrovegni, Donatello’s bronze altar and a chapel 
in the church of S. Antonio by Tullio Lombardo and San- 
sovino—three great splendors. Fine Padua buildings dis- 
figured by “Viva II Duce,” “We'll shoot straight,” “Death 
doesn’t scare us,” and other similar rot. Eleventh-century 
arched entrance to the inn where we're staying. No Ameri- 
can tourists; they wouldn’t know how to find this place any- 
way. Dinner outdoors in courtyard, Afterwards looked down 
from balcony on opera-like scene. People coming in and out, 
strolling around, others playing cards and drinking. Accordion- 
player with son and daughter who sang or played traps. 

Good-sized organ and choir of men and boys in S. Antonio. 
Sopranos use chest-tone except in soft passages. Yelling of 
boy-altos worst ever. Once heard Trinity Choir in New 
York directed by a man named Lefebvre; what a contrast! 
S. Antonio choir sings third-rate nineteenth-century music. 
Well, I should worry! 


(To be continued; Venice next month) 
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Westminster Choir School Summer Course 

© Summer courses were held in California this year, and as 
usual in the east, this time at Mt. Hermon, Mass., in con- 
nection with the Northfield conference. An analysis of those 
attending the Mt. Hermon course cannot be entirely accurate, 
as some organists list themselves as ministers of music, direc- 
tors of music, etc., but such figures as can be definitely com- 
piled from the pedigrees at hand show 31 organists, 14 music 
supervisors and directors of college music, 13 choral directors, 
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Bach, My heart ever faithful 
Westminster Summer-School Choir 

J. Handel, Alleluia we sing with joy 

Tcherepnin, Praise ye the Name 

Brahms, Grant unto me the joy 
Festival Chorus 

Katalsky, Hail holy Light 

Arensky, O praise the Lord 

Lvovsky, Lord our God have mercy 


WESTMINSTER CHOIR SCHOOL SUMMER CLASS 
Students and faculty of the Mt. Hermon sessions directed by Dr. John Finley Williamson, seated in the front 
row with Carl Weinrich director of the organ department, on his right. 


9 school teachers, 5 various, 4 singing teachers, and one 
pastor. And among the degrees represented were 11 Mus. 
Bac., 7 B.A., 7 B.S., 2 M.A., and one each, Mus.M., Mus. 
Doc., and D.D. These figures are compiled merely to show 
the importance various musicians attach to the things for 
which Dr. John Finley Williamson’s courses have become 
famous. Carl Weinrich gave a program of organ music and 
there were two programs of choral music, the first by the 
Westminster Choir summer school, the second in conjunction 
with visiting Westminster choirs. 
First PROGRAM: 

J. Handel, Alleluia we sing for joy 

A. Fuleihan, Supplication 

Brahms, Grant unto me the joy 

Bortniansky, O taste and see 

Koshetz, Let the world rejoice 

Rachmaninoff, Glory be to God 

Nikolsky, Praise ye the Name 

Chopin, Choral Nocturne 

Willan, I beheld her beautiful as a dove 

Christiansen, Lullaby on Christmas eve 

Schuetz, Song of Praise 

Pedrell, Virgin’s Plaint 

Tcherepnin, Praise ye the Name 

Goldbeck, Angelic Choir 

Charles Wood, Hail gladdening Light 
SECOND PROGRAM: 

Festival Chorus 

Palestrina, Bow down Thine ear 

Hasler, O sing unto the Lord 

Aichinger, He is risen 

Children’s Choir 
Handel, How lovely are the messengers 
Clark, Bring a lantern Jeanette 


Westminster Singers 
Christiansen, Lost in the night 
Grieg, Jesus Friend of sinners 
Brahms, All breathing life 
Festival Chorus 
Dickinson, In Joseph’s lovely garden 
D. H. Jones, God is a Spirit 
Combined Chorus 
Handel, Hallelujah Chorus 
Lutkin, Choral Benediction 
The second program was sung out of doors to an audience 
of about five thousand. Students attended from 26 states, 
Penna., Ohio, and Mass., leading with 13, 12, and 11 re- 
spectively; distant states represented were Florida, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, Montana, South Dakota, Arkansas, 
Iowa, and one from Canada. 


Winslow Cheney's New York Studio 

© To look out your window in Manhattan borough of New 
York City and see a tree is an event. And when an organist 
can do that it’s world-wide news. In that particular the studio 
of Winslow Cheney, at 10 West 58th Street, New York City, 
is so unusual as to be worthy of notice. 

Upon his return from Paris a few seasons ago, after two 
years there in study with Marcel Dupre, Mr. Cheney te 
sumed his former activities in Brooklyn, at the Church of the 
Neighbor to which he had been appointed in 1930 and where 
he plays a 3-43 Austin installed in 1927. Shortly after his 
return to America he had the good fortune to secure his prés- 
ent apartment and studio on 58th Street just off Fifth Avenue. 
There he does much of his teaching and practise, summer and 
winter, under the inspiration of a view probably not open 
to any other of New York’s hard-working organists. 
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Two photos were taken expressly for T.A.O. readers to 
show this attractive setting; both were taken by Charles E. 
Knell, whose unusual artistry in photographing organ-cases 
has frequently adorned T.A.O. pages. The view through the 
window was taken with the camera some 18’ from the win- 
dow; consequently it shows but little of the south end of 
Central Park. The park view was taken through the window; 
at the extreme lower left corner is the tip of the canopy of 
the famous Hotel Plaza. The trolley-car at the right center, 
just over the tree-tops, is on 59th Street, and south of it, 
toward the right edge of the picture is the Savoy-Plaza, while 
on the other corner is the Sherry-Netherland; Hotel Pierre 
is the large light-colored structure reaching into the clouds, 
several buildings north of the Sherry-Netherland. Incidental- 
ly organ music is by no means unknown in this section; organ 

rograms are daily routine in some of these world-famous 
hotels. The statue of General Sherman at the southeast corner 
of Central Park is visible in both photos, while on this side 
of the trolley is observable, if you look closely, the locally- 
famous statue of the lady at the fountain—incidentally, the 
original lady who posed for this famous statue died a few 
years ago in poverty. 

Pupils who studied with Mr. Cheney last summer will re- 
call these unusual scenes. In addition to private teaching and 
church work, Mr. Cheney this month begins his third season 
activities as head of the organ department of the David 
Mannes School, another famous New York institution, de- 
voted in the popular mind to the task of helping people 
enjoy music rather than to the mundane job of making money 
out of music. The Mannes School organ is a 2-22 Skinner, 
used for concerts and teaching. 

“Mr, Cheney makes much use of selected Bach works writ- 
ten for manuals only, so that right at the beginning the 
student has the satisfaction of actually playing something. 
This is followed by the use of the easier short chorales of 
Bach for manual and pedal, to give coordination. As soon 
as the student becomes acquainted with the equipment and 
specification of the console, Mr. Cheney believes the serious 
study of registration should begin. It should not be delayed 
for a year or more, as so often happens, but should be in- 
culcated right at the start, and its study should go along 
hand in hand with the development of a foundational manual 
and pedal technic. 

“Mr. Cheney has found that American compositions lend 
themselves especially well to this purpose, and usually be- 
gins with them as an introduction to registration. In a short 
time the student can progress to that goodly portion of first- 
quality music of standard repertoire which is simple enough 
technically to be dealt with in the first year, and yet rich ‘n 
tegistrational possibilities. Within the first year the student 
acquires an attractive program of good music which is also 
colorful, and which is not beyond his technical limits. 

“For intermediate students, Mr. Cheney works out a plan 
to cover a year’s work. This plan has two primary purposes 
in view: advanced pedal and manual technic, with a certain 
part of each lesson given over to purely technical study; and 
instead of studying a rather large number of pieces hap- 
hazardly selected, the plan is to work definitely toward build- 
ing a program, with each selection made with that end in 
view, so that at the end of the year’s work the student has a 
program or two brought to finished performance. 

“The effect of the program idea is to consolidate the ground 
gained. The learning of two programs well enough for re- 
ital performance gives the student something tangible to 
show for his year’s work, and something he can use. Mr. 
Cheney feels that this is much better than to work without 
any definite plan, in which case the student is all too likely 
to emerge with one or two pieces well learned, and with a 
dozen or so only half learned.” 

The studio season closes each year with pupil’s recitals, 
given on the larger organ in his Brooklyn church, where the 


present season is to be opened for Mr. Cheney by his own 
recitals, sponsored by a group of persons who are Phil- 
harmonic fans, the idea of the programs being to prelude the 
Philharmonic season; announcement of these recitals will 
be found in the proper columns of this issue. 

So if anyone should tell a good T.A.O. reader that a New 
Yorker never sees a tree unless he takes a walk, here’s proof 
to the contrary. 


Holtkamp Portative and Clarified Ensemble 

By Melville Smith : 

® Unlike other small instruments, the Holtkamp Portative 
does not pretend to be a complete organ. It is a miniature, 
intimate instrument, intended for accompanying and ensemble, 
as well as for solo work of limited scope. The design has not 
fallen into the current error of attempting “lots of good 
straight 8’ tone,” by which is usually implied an 8’ Diapason 
of large dimensions. This has been the stumbling block of 
many small instruments. 

So, with the miniature organ, the intelligent solution seems 
to be light 8’ tone (Gedeckt type), 4” Principal, and suitable 
harmonic development in the form of a Mixture or Cornet. 
This is the minimum with which the effect of genuine organ 
tone (sometimes spoken of as Diapason chorus) can be 
achieved. Needless to say, the individual ranks must be of 
such character as to be separately serviceable as well, or in 
any combination. 

The Holtkamp Portative consisting of 8’ Quintaton, 4’ 
Prestant, and 3-rank Cornet, fulfills these requirements. The 
blend within itself is excellent. A surprising amount of 
variety in registration is possible. The Cornet, which alone 
is enclosed in a swell-box, allows for progressive dynamic 
changes. It can be used equally well with Quintaton or with 
the whole ensemble, where, if the shutters are opened progres- 
sively, it gives the effect of ‘added Swell.” The foot-controlled 
stops enable the player to bring on and off the registers deftly 








O.. of the most important fea- 
tures of the original Skinner organ, as created by Ernest 


M. Skinner, was the electro-pneumatic key action. This was 
the first perfected electro-pneumatic key action developed 
in the art of organ building. It consisted of a high-resistance 
magnet operating at a low voltage and controlling an 
armature of fixed movement. This armature commanded 
a pneumatic key action having a double motor, a primary 
and secondary, operating at great speed, making it the most 
responsive and dependable of all organ mechanisms, which 
it remains to this day, and of which Audsley said: “We 
have a working model before us as we write, and can, 
accordingly, vouch for the marvelous sensitiveness and 
repetition of the appliance. In these respects it is the most 
satisfactory pneumatic station known to us.” It has been 
in use over 40 years and is now used exclusively by the 
Ernest M. Skinner & Son Co. 

The substantial number of original organ voices developed 
by Mr. Skinner have attained distinction through their wide 
acceptance by musicians and public alike. 


SKINNERGRAM 


Fads and fancies fade 
while Skinner marches on. 


The Emest M. Skinner & Son Co. 


Organ Hall, Methuen, Mass. 
Phone: Lawrence 4866 
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without upsetting his manual work, often giving the effect 
of a change of keyboard. 

The Portative encourages ensemble work with strings, wood- 
winds, and other instruments; it pleases the consorting instru- 
mentalists, who feel a directness and sympathetic support 
which they do not usually associate with organ tone. An oboe- 
player remarked that he felt himself “among the pipes.” His 
oboe was just another pipe; he felt akin with an instrument 
which could support him sympathetically instead of warring 
against him. I have noted the same reactions from other 
instrumentalists and from singers, to whom performing to 
the accompaniment of the average organ is too often an ordeal 
rather than an artistic pleasure. 

All this may sound unduly laudatory, but I can assure the 
reader that I personally derive more artistic satisfaction from 
a Gibbons fantasia or a movement from a Bach suite played 
on this instrument than on many an apparently more adequate 
instrument. The “‘sense of power’ derived from manipulat- 
ing the large concert organ is not always a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for clarity and intimacy. It is pleasant occasionally to 
listen to what one is doing and still more pleasant to hear. 

I venture to say that if students of the organ were encour- 
aged to practise on instruments of this type, their playing 
would be much cleaner and more sensitive when they did 
transfer to the larger type of instrument. Perhaps they would 
not be so content to accept the inability to “hear the music” 
as inevitable, but would either adjust their playing and regis- 
tration accordingly, or demand of the builders the means 
wherewith the music, and not the mechanical manipulation, 
could be given primary consideration. 


From My Repertoire 
By Dr. Latham True, Article 3 
© Wermland (Vermeland) is the name of one of the western 
provinces of Sweden. It is a region famous for the natural 
beauty of its lakes, mountains, and forests. 

HowarD HANSON 

Vermeland 

A transcription, published by White-Smith. This prelude— 
for in its nature it is a prelude—is from Dr. Hanson's 
orchestral Scandinavian Suite. It is arranged for organ by 
Warren D. Allen, who was at one time associated with Dr. 
Hanson on the music faculty of the College of the Pacitic; 
and, as would be expected from an organist of Mr. Allen’s 
practical experience, the arrangement is notably effective— 
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always ‘‘orgelmaessig,” as the Germans say, with profuse ind 
colorful (almost orchestral) registration. 

No considerable organ technic is required to play this 
Prelude; but it will be effective only on a fairly well-equiy ped 
instrument. There are several big climax-points which must 
be approached and left flexibly, and a considerable variety 
of tone-color is demanded in the beginning and at the end, 
It is appropriate for recital; maybe for service as well, though 
not quite so obviously. 

Vermeland is in the nature of a free improvisation on a 
strain from ‘‘Vermeland the Beautiful.’ Roughly outlined, 
its structure is as follows: 

Measures 1-12: A quiet introduction on motifs derived 
from the subject. There is a good climax in measure 11. 

Measures 12-15: The subject, sung by horns in block. 
harmony. 

Measures 15-32: Development of the first motif of the sub- 
ject. Dr. Hanson employs the commonplace device of thirds 
in contrary motion, but he gets an effective crescendo of 
two-measure phrases, There is a quick diminuendo after 
the climax in measure 29. 

Measures 33-40: Re-statement of the introductory section, 
rising to another quick climax. 

Measures 40 to end: The subject again, this time in strings; 
followed by a coda-like fading-away into pianissimo. 

Dr. Hanson’s treatment is modernistic without being 
cacophonous. One’s impression from hearing Vermeland is 
twofold. First, there seems to be a background of rugged 
virility, as of gnarled and knotty trees, craggy cliffs, scraggy 
hills and uplands. Simultaneously, I think, one is conscious 
of a more tranquil foreground of quiet meadows under smil- 
ing sun, of the sober hush of forest and lake, and every- 
where a touch of soothing calm, of cool quietness. But it is 
all very northern. There is nowhere a suggestion of lush 
tropical exoticism. It is perfect of its kind and most 
satisfying. 
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NOTE—In the course of his previous tours of America and Canada, Germani played for and conquered well over one 


coast to coast he has been acclaimed as one of the few organ geniuses of the day. The following brief excerpts are mere 
highlights of what the international press has to say of him. — Lengthy quotations become superfluous. 


“Proved to be an extraordinarily capable performer.”—New York American. 

“Closed his recital amid an ovation of fifteen recalls.”"—-New York Times. 

“His playing was a delight.”—New York Evening Post. 

“Germani’s playing of Bach was an education.”—New York World. 

“A master of his instrument.”—-New York Telegraph. 

“A colossus of the keyboard.”—New York Corriere d’ America. 

“Evoked storms of applause from the audience.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

“Possesses that rare gift, a spark of the divine fire.”—Philadelphia Record. 

“His mastery of the organ is extraordinary.”—San Francisco Examiner. 

“Displayed dazzling virtuosity . . . applause clamorous.”—Portland News. 

“Left organists wondering at his amazing genius.”—Los Angeles Times. 

“One of the world’s greatest organists.”—Peterborough (England). 

“His power was undeniable and his playing stupendous.”—London (England) Musical Times. 
“A truly admirable performance.”—Rome (Italy)-Il Messaggero. 

“An impeccable performance through its interpretation and color.”—Firenze (Italy)-La Nazione. 
“Germani’s performance of Reger’s Fantasia will never be forgotten.”—Bremer Zeitung (Germany). 
“Revealed himself a passionate and thrilling artist.”—-Bremer Nachtichten—-Dr. Carl Zimmermann. 
“He is a king of his instrument, which obeys his every wish.”—Hanover—Dr. Th. W. Werner. 
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Dr. Harvey B. Gaul 


American Composers: Sketch No. 36 

© Dr. Gaul was born April 11, 1881, 
in New York City, and became en- 
tangled in a music career so soon there- 
after that the next thing to record is 
his list of teachers; in organ, George 
LeJune, Dudley Buck, Guilmant, 
Widor, Abel Decaux; in composition, 
d'Indy, Alfred R, Gaul. In 1895 he 


became assistant organist in St, John’s 
Church, New York, following with 
positions as organist of Emmanuel 
Church, Cleveland; St. Luke’s, Paris; 
and Calvary Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., in 
1911, where he plays a 3-50 Moller in- 
stalled in 1905, and directs a boychoir 
of 60 and children’s choir of 30, in 
daily rehearsals, with the aid of “‘one 
of the finest’ choir-rooms in the coun- 
try. He was married in 1908 and has 
two children, but neither his children 
nor his parents have ever been actively 
interested in music as a profession. 

In addition to his church duties he 
teaches organ and composition, has been 
for many years critic for the Pittsburgh 
Post Gazette, conductor of some half- 
dozen choral societies of all kinds, and 
was recently appointed conductor of the 
Pittsburgh Civic String Orchestra. He 
has written extensively on many sub- 
jects and for various magazines all the 
way from T.A.O. up to Scribner's, and 
has lectured much. An article about 
him and his work, written by Julian R. 
Williams for T.A.O. was published in 
December 1933. 

He has many famous pupils in or- 
organ and composition, among the lat- 
ter being Garth Edmundson well 
known to the organ world and the fol- 
lowing not so well known, Gladys Rich, 
Marian Genet, Alice Stemple, Alfred 
Johnson, 

In December 1933 his list of pub- 
lished compositions included, as given 


in T.A.O.: 
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10 Piano pieces 

40 Songs 

5 Orchestra 

7 Partsongs for women 
25 Partsongs for men 

6 Partsongs, mixed voices 
3 Operettas 

12 Cantatas 

66 Anthems and services 

Published organ works: 
All Saints Day of 

Croatians (j) 

Ancient Hebrew Prayer of Thanks- 

giving (j) 

April Caprice (h) 
Ascension Fiesta (h) 
Ave Maris of Nova Scotia Fisher- 

men (j) 

Cantique d’Amour (s) 

Chanson Triste (h) 

Chant for Dead Heros (h) 

Chant Triomphal (0) 

Christmas Pipes County Clare (j) 
Cortege Japonaise (g) 

Daguerreotype of an Old Mother (j) 
Easter with Pennsylvania Moravians (j) 
Easter Morning on Mt. Roubidoux (j) 
Eventide (a) 

From the Southland (h) 

Fughetta (h) 

Irish Christmas Lament 

La Brume (h) 

Legende (a) 

Lenten Meditation (h) 

Little Bells of Our Lady of Lourdes (j) 
Melodie Mignon (h) 

Noel Normandie (uw) 

Postludium Circulaire (g) 

Vesper Processional (j) 

Vorspiel (0) 

Wind and the Grass (h) 

Ysanya Polyana (h) 

Mr, Williams, in his notable article, 
named the following as his favorites: 
Ysanya, Wind, Christmas, Ave Maris, 
and Cortege. As for a picture of the 
Gaul personality, subtract everything 
you don’t like about the average 
musician, add everything you do like 
in the character and make-up of the best 
type of newspaper reporter, and that 
gives you H.B.G., but add the pipe, for- 
get dignity and include sincerity, elimi- 
nate pompousness and in its place put 
keen-headed wit and you'll have a fair 
picture of a man who can get a tre- 
mendous amount of work done in one 
lifetime without worrying much about 
any of it. 


Pennsylvania 


Thomas Moxon 

® organist of Trinity Church, Lenox, 
Mass., died early last month and was 
buried from the church Sept. 10, his 
choir singing two of his favorite hymns. 
Mr. Moxon was successful with his boy 
choir and popular with his congrega- 
tion; only a few years ago the comple- 
tion of his first decade with Trinity was 
marked by the congregation in provid- 
ing funds for a vacation trip to Europe. 
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FORT McCLELLAN, ALA. 
ForT MCCLELLAN CHAPE: 

Builder, Geo. Kilgen & Son Inc. 

To be installed, December 1936. 

V-12. R-12. $417, B-5. P-s71. 

PEDAL 5”: V-1. R-1. S-4. 

EXPRESSIVE 

16 MAJOR BASS 7x9 44s 
Rohrfloete (S) 

8 Major Bass 
Rohrfloete (S) 

GREAT 5”: V-4. R-4. S-5. 

EXPRESSIVE 

8 DIAPASON 43 73m 
DULCIANA 58 73m 
MELODIA 314x4 85wm 
Melodia 
GEMSHORN 57 73 
Tremulant 

SWELL 5”: V-7. R-7. 8-8. 

8 GEIGEN 47 73 
ROHRFLOETE 85wm10’ 
SALICIONAL 60 85m 
VOIX CELESTE 59 73 
HARMONIC FL. 58 73t 
Salicional 
NASARD 61 
CORNOPEAN 4”s 73r 
Tremulant 

COUPLERS 12: 
Ped.: G. S-8-4. 

Gt.: G-16-8-4. S-16-8-4. 

Sw.: S-16-8-4. 

Combons 15: G-4. S-4._ P-3, 

Tutti-4. 

Crescendos 3: G. S._ Register. 
Tremulants are automatically cut off by 
register-crescendo and also by the full- 
organ reversible. 

Reversible 2: G-P. Full-organ. 

Cancels 1: Tutti. 

Blower: 2 h.p. Orgoblo. 

Solid music-rack, 

Electric clock. 

Pitch: A-440. 


$500. Prize to Clokey 

© Joseph W. Clokey won first prize in 
Ginn & Co.'s contest for a school song. 
Two second prizes of $300. each were 
won by Frances McCollin and Gran- 
ville English; three third prizes of 
$100. each were won by Margaret 


Blackburn, Mabel Woodworth, and 


Grace Becker. 


Carl Weinrich 

® opens his current recital season by 
dedicating the Aeolian-Skinner ai Wel- 
lesley; his second transcontinent:! tour 
will take place in January and F: druary 
under LaBerge management. Mr. and 
Mrs. Weinrich went to Europe early 
in June, returning in time for the 
Westminster Choir School summer ses- 
sion at Mt. Hermon; while abro.d Mr. 
Weinrich heard and played some of the 
talked-of organs in England, france 
and Germany, and arrangements have 
already been started for a recital ‘our of 
Europe in 1938. 
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Prizes $1000. and $500. 

e Philharmonic Symphony Society, 113 
West 57th St., New York, offers $1000. 
for an orchestral work in larger form 
and $500. for a shorter work, Con- 
test, closing Jan. 1, 1937, is open only 
to persons born in U.S.A. 


Want a Good Organist? 

¢ We have another on hand, registered 
with our Registration Bureau. One 
thoroughly schooled, well experienced, 
and, if we may judge by her letters as 
well, one capable of getting the maxi- 
mum work done in the minimum of 
time. Ask for E. Y. if you can assist 
her co a desirable location. 


Mrs. A. Madeley Richardson 

e wife of the famous author, died 
Sept. 13 at her home in New York, 
after a long illness; she was born in 
Calcutta, and is survived by her hus- 
band and four children; her father was 
the late judge Samuel Wright of British 
civil service. 








Guilmant Organ School 
Dr. William C. Carl, Director 
offers 
‘A Complete Education for the 
Organist and Choirmaster 


Catalogue— 
165 W. 105TH St., NEw York 


| 








Andrew H. Neuss 

© has been appointed to succeed the 
late James P. Dunn as organist of St. 
Henry’s R.C., Bayonne, N. J. He was 
born in Germany, studied in Cologne, 
and taught in various music centers in 
Germany before coming to America in 
1923. He was organist of Holy Ghost 
R.C. in Bethiehem, Pa., director of the 
Concordia Singing Society, and the next 








The Book | 


you have long looked for! 
—JUST ISSUED — 


SYSTEMATIC 
ORGAN 
PEDAL TECHNIQUE 
and General Interpretation 
b 
REGINALD Gum CUSTARD 
price 75¢ 
Special Offer 


Clip this Ad. and send with your 
remittance of 50 cents to 














Book Department 


GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 
17 West 46th Street New York 














Special offer good for 30 days only 








year organized the Waterbury Philhar- 
monic. Mrs. Neuss, also born and edu- 
cated in Germany, is a concert pianist 
and has appeared as soloist with various 
orchestras in Germany. 


Eigenschenk Recital 

© Dr. Edward Eigenschenk will give a 
recital Oct. 29 in Kenwood Church, Mil- 
waukee, Wisc. 


Son Born to Sir James Jeans 

© Lady James Jeans, nee Susi Hock, 
gave birth to a son, in a London hos- 
pital, Sept. 21. 


Fort Worth Recitals 

© The Fort Worth Guild sets the pace 
again in paid-admission recitals, this 
time presenting Winslow Cheney Nov. 
16, Carl Weinrich Jan. 11, and Alex- 
ander McCurdy April 12, in the First 
Presbyterian, Fort Worth. Thus the 
chapter for the third time sets a pace 
that New York with all its organists 
has never attempted even once. Tickets 
are $1.00 for the three recitals, ‘the 
biggest musical buy of the season.” It 
is. And hooray! 


Van Dusen Pupils 

© Four pupils of Frank Van Dusen 
were among the guest artists giving or- 
gan recitals in the summer series of the 
University of Chicago: Wilbur Held, 
Burton Lawrence, Hazel Quinney, Mario 
Salvador. 
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Terms for Lessons: 

$15 per week—2 Lessons a week 
$10 per week—1 Lesson a week 
Special Course of 10 Lessons $150. 
Organ practise arranged 
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resumed teaching On 


Monday, SEPTEMBER 28th 


Courses in Piano, Organ, Composition, and Liturgy 


for Lessons and Concert Appearances address 


852 CARNEGIE HALL 


NEW YORK CITY 


YON 


All Lessons private 
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F VENTS FORECAST 


for the coming month 


OCTOBER 

Great Neck, L.I., N.Y.: 26, 8:15, 
Hugh McAmis recital, 3m Moller, 
Memorial Hall, All Saints’ Church. 

New York: Oct. 25, Nov. 1 and 8, 
three evening programs of Beethoven's 
violin and piano sonatas, by Eddy 
Brown and E. Robert Schmitz, under 
LaBerge management, Town Hall. 

Winfield, Kans.: 11, 7:30, Moor- 
head residence, Southwestern Organ 
Club program, organ, piano, violin; in- 
cluding Moline’s Rhapsody, Sheldon’s 
Laudate Dominum, Stoughton’s Dream, 
etc. 

Berea, Ohio: The fifth annual Bach 
festival is scheduled for June 11 and 
12, 

Yon Recital in Carnegie Hall 

® Pietro Yon is scheduled to give an- 
other recital on the 4m Kilgen in Car- 
negie Hall, New York, Wednesday eve- 
ning, Oct. 21. At the present moment 
Mr. Yon is still in Europe and no fur- 
ther details are available. 

Ward Church-Music Programs 

© Beginning in November, Herbert 
Ralph Ward will present at 12:10 noon 
on the last Tuesday of each month a 
series of programs of church music, 
with his choir of 14 select solo voices, 
in St. Paul’s Chapel, lower Broadway. 
Whiting Sonata Wanted 

® A reader wants to purchase a copy 
of George E, Whiting’s Grand Sonata 
in A-minor; address L.P., c/o T.A.O., 
and state condition of copy and price 
asked. 





FOR SALE 

A three-manual Austin organ, 46 
speaking stops, 21 couplers, 20 com- 
bination pistons, detached console, 
7, h.p. blower, generator, etc. 
Space required 22’ wide x 15’ deep x 
22’ high. Space for blower, gener- 
ator, and motor about 7’x7’x7’. Ideal 
for church or auditorium. Complete 
specification upon request. For fur- 
ther information address Girard Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, Pa., Station C, 
Dept. of Supplies. 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch 

© died Sept. 14 at his home in Detroit 
after an illness that began in March 
1935. He was born Feb. 7, 1878, in 
St. Petersburg, Russia, made his debut 
as concert pianist in Berlin in 1896, 
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came to America first in 1900, married 
the daughter of Mark Twain in 1909, 
and became a citizen im 1921. He 
turned to conducting in 1917 and had 
been conductor of the Detroit Sym. 
phony since 1918. 


PROGRAMS for THIS MONTH 


Programs of double value: 1. Prepared well in advance; 2. Published in time to be heard 


..Robert Leech BEDELL 
..Museum of Art, Brooklyn 
. Oct. 4, 2:30 
Mozart, Introduction & Fugue Dm 
Bach, Lord hear the voice 
Handel, Water Music: Allegro 
Bedell, Intermezzo 
German, Country Dance 
Wagner, Evening Star Song 
Meistersinger March 
.. Oct. 11, 2:30 
Bach, Prelude Fm 
Couperin, Soeur Monique 
Lemmens, Fanfare D 
Guilmant, Pastorale 
Schubert, Rosamond Ballet Music 
Lemare, Hawaiian Hymn 
Wagner, Rienzi March 
. Oct. 18, 2:30 
Liszt, Ad nos ad Salutarem 








Organ Music for your 


Christmas Program 
by STANLEY E. SAXTON 


Carol Rhapsody 
Pastorale and Cradle Song 


Concert Transcription of the 


Brahms Lullaby 


Special Christmas Offer 





We will send all three of the above post- 
paid on receipt of one dollar. Any or all 
sent on approval at list prices. 


Co-operative Music Distributors 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
P.O. Box 144 




















Widor, 2: Pastorale 
Lemmens, Marche Triomphale 
Borowski, Chanson 
Weslev, Gavotte F 
Grieg, Nocturne 
Bizet, |’Arlesienne Farandole 
.-sOct. 25, 2:30 
Bach, Prelude G 
Guilmant, Son. 3: Adagio 
Dubois, Toccata 
Goldmark, Bridal Song 
Lulli, Rigaudon 
Dvorak, Humoresque 
Chopin, Polonaise Militaire 
.. Winslow CHENEY 
..Church of Neighbor, Brooklyn 
. Oct. 25, 4:30 
Barnes, Toccata 
Dupre, Vepres du Commun 
Bach, Toccata & Fugue Dm 
Son. 1: Allegro 
Bingham, Passacaglia (mss.) 
Wagner, Traume 
Mulet, Carillon Sortie 
.. Nov. 1, 4:30 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
Dupre, Bretonne: Berceuse 
Bach, Jesu Thou my Joy 
Fantasia & Fugue Gm 
Karg-Elert, Nymph in the Lake 
McKinley-j, Cantilene 
Pierre, Toccata 
Programs sponsored by Philharmonic 
patrons; subject to minor changes. 
..Harold G. FINK 
.. Fordham Lutheran, New York 
..Oct. 25, 4:00 
Bach, Fantasia & Fugue Cm 
All glory be to God 
Lord God now open wide 
In Thee is gladness 
Franck, Chorale Bm 
Tournemire, Pentecost 
Karg-Elert, Reed-Grown Waters 
Reger, Intermezzo 
C. Fink, Son. 2: Andante 
Delafosse, Concert Etude 5 
Thiele, Chromatic Fantasia Am 
..Edwin Arthur KRAFT 
.. Lake Erie College 
Ok. 4,8:15 
Mendelssohn’s Sonata Fm 
Dubois, Messe de Mariage 
Widor, 4: Andante 
8: Finale 
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>» Hagerstown, Maryland 








THE LATEST DESIGN 


all-electric switches, relays and combination 
actions for dependable organ controls; also 
ivory and celluloid work of the highest type, 
hand or machine engraved. For complete 
details consult your organ builder. 


THE W. H. REISNER MFG. CO., INC. 














‘|| Wilfrid Lawaticc 


=== PIPE ORGAN BUILDER 


5234 NETHERLAND AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
Day and Night Phone: 
Organ Maintenance—Rebuilding — Repairing 
All Makes—All Factory-Trained Men 
No Apprentice on Job 


Casavant Freres Representative 


“A Royal Maintenance for the King of Musical Instruments” 


KIngsbridge 9-8732 
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Grieg, Peer Gynt: 3 mvts. 
Rheinberger, Vision 
Brewer, Echo Bells 
Elgar, Pomp & Circumstance 
_.. Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland 
ae Ock.: 3, S:15 
Handel’s Water Music 
Bach, From God naught shall 
Toccata Dm 
_C. F. Bach, Gigue-Rondo 
Widor, 6: Cantabile 
Wolstenholme, Allegretto 
Elgar, Pomp & Circumstance 
...*Claude L. MURPHREE 
_.. University of Florida 
_..Oct. 4, 4:00, WRUF broadcast 
Hollins, Concert Overture Cm 
Whitlock, Three Extemporizations 
Staniey, Concerto G 
Karg-Elert, J egend 
Diggle, Allegretto Grazioso 
Sowerby, Fantasy for Flutes 
Nevin, A Dream Mood 
Dunham, Scherzo G 
Gaul, Wind & Grass 
Mansfield, Concert Fantasia 
... Arthur W. QUIMBY 
...Museum of Art, Cleveland 
i, Otte 21,18, 25, 5:15 
Buxtehude, Prelude & Fugue Fsm 
Praetorius, Lux Beata Trinitas 
Hoyer, Prelude & Fugue Dm 
Reger, Jesu Lieden Pein und Tod 
Bach, Fantasia G 
...Oct. 14, 8:15 
Boehm, Prelude & Fugue C 
Schlick, Maria zart von edler Art 
Pachelbel, Wie schoen leuchtet 
Buxtehude, ‘‘Singt ein neues Lied” 
Prelude & Fugue Em 
The Buxtehude cantata is for organ, 
violin, and soprano. 
... Stanley E. SAXTON 
... Skidmore College 


...Oct. 7, 8:00, Bach Program 
Prelude & Fugue Em 
My soul extols 
Our Father which art 
Credo 
Passacaglia 
Sonata Dm: Andante 
O man bewail 
In. Dulci Jubilo 
In Thee is gladness 
Prelude Bf 
Toccata F 
...Oct. 17, 8:00, Handel Program 
Concerto Gm 
Concerto Bf: Allegro 
Prelude & Fugue Gm 
Concerto in F 

Mr Saxton presents two series of recitals 
this season; the one-composer series includes 
Bach, Handel, Mendelssohn, Liszt, Guilmant, 
Widor; the second series will include works 
by Franck, Reger, Vierne, Dupre, and 
Edmundson. 
... William Francis VOLLMER 
...Grace Church, Millbrook, N. Y. 
...Oct. 4, 8:00 
Karg-Elert, Harmonies du Soir 
Renaud, Canzone 
Vierne, Pastorale Am 
Halloway, Suite Anciene 
Sloan, Prelude F 
Handel, Passacaglia 
Guilmant, Grand Chorus 
Handel, Occasional; Overture 
Halloway, Suite Anciene 

..*Herbert Ralph WARD 
...St. Paul’s Chapel, New York 
«OCG: G-. 4:00 
Noble, Elegy 
Pachelbel, Fugue Em 
Handel, Allegro 
Franck, Chorale Am 
... Oct. 13, 1:00 
Massenet, Angelus 
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Nevin, Will o’ the Wisp 
Dvorak, New World Largo 
Bach, Fugue G 
Widor, 2: Finale 
...Oct. 20, 1:00 
Guilmant, Son. 7: Cantabile 
Godard, Marcel 
Bach, Prelude & Fugue Gm 
Haberbier, Enchanted Bells 
Sibelius, Finlandia 
<- Oe. 27, 1:08 
Debussy, Le Petit Berger 
Bach, Ein Feste Burg 
Widor, 6: Adagio 
Ward, Danse Antique 

In the Temple 
Hollins, Grand Chorus Gm 

This year Mr. Ward prints the complete 
October service lists on the back of the pro- 
gram-leaflet of October recitals. 


Service Selections 


...Herbert Ralph WARD 
...St. Paul’s Chapel, New York 
...Oct. 4, 11:00 a.m. & 4:00 p.m. 
*Mass in C, Tours 
I will wash my hands, Bairstow 
**Day Thou gavest, Wyatt 
+= ene TR 
* Missa de Sanctis Mysteriis, Ward 
Bless the Lord, Ivanoff 
**#O sing unto the Lord, Goldsworthy 
.. ek, 28 
*Mass in D, Woodward 
Work your work betimes, Macfarren 
**Magnify His name, Martin 
Te Deum Bf, Stanford 
Land of hope and glory, Elgar 
» «tet: 2D 
*Mass in C, Ward 
Waters of Babylon, Stoughton 
**Radiant morn, Woodward 

The choir consists of 14 solo voices. 
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There is an installation near you. 





Power of the Press 


" The press is powerful, yet with all its power 
it can not replace the personal test or inspection 
of any product which clever writers glorify in the 


" Wicks has been giving the readers of this publi- 
cation good, sound material pertaining to its many 
developments from time to time. This is done to 
arouse your interest and now we want to prove 
that what we have been telling you is true to the 


* You owe it to yourself and to your clients to 
investigate Wicks thoroughly before you decide. 
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Kilgen Notes 

® Carthage, Ohio: Good Shepherd 
Convent this fall installs its 2m Kil- 
gen. It’s entirely straight, and will go 
into ‘‘an unusually large chapel” which 
“is a beautiful example of ecclesiastical 
architecture.” The Convent used one 
of Kilgen’s ‘petit ensembles’ while its 
organ was being built. 

Chicago: St. Maurice R. C. has or- 
dered a 2m for fall installation. 

Fort McClellan, Ala.: A 2-17 has 
been ordered for the chapel, the seventh 
Kilgen ordered by the government; 
stoplist presented in other columns. 

Guilford, N. Y.: Christ P. E. has 
purchased a ‘petit ensemble’. 

Los Angeles: Mrs. James E. Minds 
has purchased a ‘petit ensemble’. 

Pueblo, Colo.: Sacred Heart Church 
has ordered a 2m for fall installation. 
It’s to be a straight organ, behind case 
of pipes, in the rear gallery. 

West Hempstead, L. I., N. Y.: St. 
Thomas the Apostle has ordered a 2m 
for fall installation, in the rear gallery, 
entirely straight manual work, 


Brooklyn Church Burns 

© The Central Presbyterian, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., was destroyed by fire early in 
September, only the walls remaining. 


Everett Tutchings 

© organist of St. Paul’s M. E., New 
York, and organist and accompanist of 
the Schola Cantorum, left Sept. 2 for 
a European tour as accompanist to Mar- 
garet Speaks; he returns early in 
October. 


Louis F. Mohr 


| & Company 


‘Organ Maintenance 
| 2899 Valentine Avenue, New York City 
Telephone: SEdgwick 3-5628 
NIGHT AND DAY 








Emergency Service 
Yearly Contracts 


ELECTRIC ACTION INSTALLED 
HARPS — CHIMES — BLOWERS 





An Organ Properly Maintained | 
Means Better Music | 











THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


N. E. Fox Service-List 
® The masses and anthems, with the 
exception of Christmas, already selected 
by Norbert E. Fox for Holy Rosary 
Cathedral, Toledo, Ohio, for all Sun- 
days from Sept. 13 to Dec. 31 is given 
herewith. 
Masses 
Klein, in B-flat (ttbb) 
Muller, St. Benedict (ttbb) 
Nieland, St. Ignatius (ttb) 
Refice, Gratia Plena (stb) 
Stehle, Salve Regina (ttbb) 
Perosi, Te Deum (tb) 
Predmore, Christo Rex 
Perosi, Tre Voce (ttb) 
Refice, Beata Teresa (tb) 
Lasso, Auinti -Toni 
Yon, Pastorale (s) 
Gruber, Im. Conception (ttbb) 
Dobici, Solemnis 
Motets 

Schweitzer, Adorote (ttbb) 

O Jesu (ttbb) 
Fox, Gratia Plena 
Witt, Ave Maria (ttbb) 
Vittoria, Ave Maria 
Perosi, O Salutaris (ttbb) 
Dethier, Ave Maria (ssa) 

Ave Maria (ssatb) 
Baini, Panis Angelicus 
Palestrina, O Bone Jesu 
Refice, Tantum Ergo 
Becker, Tui Sunt Coeli 

Works not otherwise identified are 
for mixed voices, 
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J. Harrison Walker 

© of Christ P. E., Norwich, Conn., has 
been appointed to the German Luther. 
an, Wilmington, Del., beginning Sept. 
1 


R.C.O. Examinations 

© The July examinations of the Royal 
College of Organists resulted in award. 
ing the fellowship certificate to 17 and 
the associate to 52. 


Mexican Orchestra 

© Did you know that there is an or. 
chestra of 90 in Mexico City? It was 
organized in 1928, Carlos Chavez is its 
conductor, and its programs include 
Bach, Debussy, Copland, Ravel, Bee. 
thoven, Tchaikowsky, and all the rest. 
There were eight subscription concerts 
from July 31 to Sept. 18, six free con- 
certs Aug. 9 to Sept. 13, four free chil- 
dren’s concerts Aug. 22 to Sept. 12, and 
six popular concerts Sept. 24 to Oct, 
29. 











Emerson Richards 
Organ Architect 


800 SCHWEHM BUILDING 
ATLANTIC CITY 

















WILLIAM A. 


Goldsworthy y 


Specializing in 
Liturgy 
Pageants | 
Service Matters 
Criticizing and Editing mss. 
for Composers 
. 


St. Mark’s in Bouwerie 
234 E. 11th St. NEw York! 




















William H.Barnes,Mus.Doc. 








Organ Architect 


Advice and suggestions furnished 
to intending purchasers of new 
organs. More than forty organs 
have been built in various parts 
of the country from specifications 
and under the supervision of 
Barnes with entire satisfaction to 
the churches. Inquiries invited. 











Concert Organist 


Organist and Director of Music, 
First Baptist Church, Evanston, 
Ill. Dedicatory Recitals a spe- 
cialty, usually accompanied by a 
discussion of the tonal structure 
of the organ. If the purchase of 
an organ is contemplated, consult 
Dr. Barnes, who will save you 
time and money. 














Address: 1104 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, I. | 
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SALE: 
studio organ. 
in New Rochelle residence. 


Two manual Mason & Hamlin Reed Organ. 


Address: Gustav F. Dohring, —_ 


Hillgreen-Lane two manual residence- 
Thoroughly modern. 


Can be inspected 





225 Fifth Ave., New York. — 
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Correction 

¢ A correspondent considers it errone- 
ous to report that the organ won over 
the imitation-organ as reported on 
August page 278. He says that no de- 
cision was reached. But adds that the 
church ‘“‘called in one of the best or- 
gan rebuilders that could be found to 
recondition our instrument so as to re- 
lieve us of the necessity of spending 
any more than was absolutely neces- 
sary.” The money went to paint and 
recondition the church building. All 
T.A.O. readers realize that decisions 
about organs, if left to untrained ears, 
are, as our correspondent kindly points 
out, not at all universally in favor of 
merit. We make the correction with 
pleasure. 

D. Sterling Wheelwright 

@ has been appointed assistant director 
of the Salt Lake City Tabernacle choir 
and music supervisor and field execu- 
tive for the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints; he will assist in the 
weekly C.B.S. broadcasts from Mormon 
Tabernacle and ‘‘will work to advance 
church and school music throughout the 
western states.” He resigns as manag- 
ing editor of Educational Music Maga- 
zine, a post held since 1929, and be- 
comes a contributing editor. 


Marshall Bidwell 


Organist and Musical Director 








Carnegie Institute 


PITTSBURGH PENNA. 








Dr. Charles Sanford Skilton 


American Composers: Sketch No. 37 


© Dr. Skilton was born Aug. 16, 1868, 
in Northampton, Mass., finished high- 
school there, and graduated from Yale 
in 1889 with the B.A. degree. He 


studied music one year in the Metro- 
politan College of Music, New York, 
and two years in the Royal Highschool 
for Music, Berlin. His teachers in or- 
gan were Harry Rowe Shelley, Albert 
Heintz, and Otis Boise; in theory, Dud- 
ley Buck, Woldemar Bargiel, B. C. 
Blodgett, Karl Heyman. 

He married Maud Helene Grignard 
(dec. 1922), has three children, and is 
a member of many fraternities, includ- 
ing the A.S.C.A.P. 

His activities have centered on col- 
leges rather than on churches and 








Joseph W. Clokey 


COMPOSER—ORGANIST 
Pomona College 








CLAREMONT CALIFORNIA 








Grace Leeds Darnell 


Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
Organist—Choir Director 
St. Mary’s in the Garden 
521 West 126th Street 
New YorK CITY 


Special course in : 
Organizing and TrainingJunior Choirs 









































‘HUGH McAMIS 


Sherman Square Studios - 160 West 73rd St., New York 








among his various positions have been 
Salem Academy, State Normal in Tren- 
ton, and since 1903 the University of 
Kansas where he teaches composition, 
organ, history, etc., the organ there be- 
ing a 4-72 Austin built in 1915. Syra- 
cuse University gave him the Mus.Doc. 
degree in 1933. 

Among the published compositions 
of Dr. Skilton are: 

2 Orchestra—Two Indian Dances, 
and Suite Primeval. 

1 Oratorio—‘Guardian Angel” (j) 
1 Cantata — “Witch’s Daughter’ 
(c) 

17 Choruses, women’s voices. 

9 Pieces for piano, violin, flute, 
and other instruments. 

2 String quartets. 

7 Songs. 

In manuscript are 3 orchestral pieces, 
a suite for chamber-orchestra, three 
operas, a cantata, and various other 
works. 

Published organ works: 

American Indian Fantasie (j) 
Meditation: Afterglow (j) 

In manuscript for organ are a sonata 
and six pieces in smaller form. Ob- 
tainable in Victor recordings are Deer 
Dance, War Dance, and Shawnee In- 
dian Hunting Dance. 

Dr. Skilton began attention to com- 
position in 1889 when he collaborated 
in the music for “Electra.” In 1893 
he won first prize for his violin sonata ; 
in 1916 he published his Two Indian 
Dances for strings, which have been 
played all over the world, receiving five 
performances by major orchestras last 
year; in 1921 was published the Suite 
Primeval which had 25 performances by 
some 15 orchestras up <o the close of 
last season; in 1926 his oratorio was 
published and the Kansas F.M.C. per- 
formed it at the University in 1928; in 
1930 his Indian opera, ‘The Sun 
Bride,” was given world premiere over 
the N.B.C. radio network. 

Further details of his work in com- 
position will be found in July 1933 
T.A.O. 


Time Says $200,000. 

© Time Magazine says 11,316 U. S. 
visitors to the Salzburg festival ‘bought 
$200,000. worth of concert and opera 
tickets” upon their visit to the festival 
in August. 











Laurence H. Montague - A. A.G.O. 


Recitals which display the organ», and appeal to the people. 


North Presbyterian Church 


+ Buffalo, New York 





E. Arne Hovdesven | 
Wittenberg College 
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SPRINGFIELD OHIO | 

















Lessons and Recitals 


HUGH PORTER 








52 West 84th St., New York 





Julian R .Williams 


St. Stephen's Church 


Sewickley, Pennsylvania 
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Your Photograph 

® Occasionally T.A.O. readers have 
photographs taken because they want 
them reproduced in T.A.O. or else- 
where, and after paying for the photos 
and receiving proper commercial prints, 
discover that the photographer has 
claimed to copyright that photo and re- 
stricts its use to such publications as are 
willing to give him free advertisng 
every time the photo is used in print. 
T.A.O. does not give credit in its 
printed pages to the engraver whose 
work is often highly artistic in plate- 
making, nor to the typographers who 
are responsible for occasional bits of 
typographical artistry, and it cannot 
give published credit to photographers 
excepting by special arrangement with 
the photographer, though unusual 
photographic excellence in church in- 
teriors and organ cases is usually 








Clarence Dickinson 


MUS. DOC. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Director of Music, The Brick 
Church and Union Theological Seminary; 
Director of the School of Sacred Music 
of Union Theological Seminary. 


412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 














Dr. Ray Hastings 


25th year at 
Temple Baptist 


Los ANGELES CAL. 


H. William Hawke 
Mus. Bac. (Tor.) 
St. Mark’s Church 
1625 Locust St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
Specializing in 


Services and Music of the Church 
Plainsong Instruction 


Horace M. Hollister 


M. S. M. 


Associate Organist 
Director of Young People’s Choirs 


Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church 


New York City 






































A. LESLIE JACOBS 
Organist and Director of Music 


Wesley Methodist Church, 


Worcester, Mass. 
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acknowledged, as in the case of the 
splendid art-work done by Mr. Charles 
E. Knell whose photos often grace 
these pages. 

We suggest that any professional 
musician desiring a photo to be used in 
his publicity stipulate in advance that 
the photos are not to be copyrighted by 
the photographer. Then the resultant 
photograph, for which the musician 
pays, will be his own property ex- 
clusively to use as he sees fit. 


At Last and Hooray! 

© “Perfection of a process for the con- 
version of wood-waste, such as sawdust, 
into virtually unlimited supplies of 
synthetic food products containing all 
the fundamental elements of nutrition 
was announced here today before the 
Harvard Tercentary Conference of Arts 
and Sciences,” says a Cambridge dis- 
patch to the New York Times by Will- 
iam L. Laurence. 

How grand. Now all the little 
preachers and music-committees so fond 
of things synthetic can abandon their 
morning coffee, toast, ham and eggs, 
and eat synthetic food instead. Since 
they're so perfectly willing to offer 
synthetic music to the God they are 
claiming to worship on Sundays, no 
doubt they'll be glad to offer synthetic 
food to their stomachs. 


Constitution Sesquicentennial 

® The 150th anniversary of the Con- 
stitution, that noble document that 
alone stands between liberty and des- 
potism in America, is to be celebrated 
from Sept. 17, 1937, to April 30, 1939. 
An engine without a governor will run 
wild; a nation without a constitution 
steadfastly held to will run just as wild 
when wild-eyed radicals gain control 
of its structure. The constitution is as 
valueless to the average citizen in nor- 
mal times as is the navy, but in times of 
danger both are all that stand between 
citizenship and slavery. The con- 
stitution would not send a tailor to jail 
for charging five cents too little for 
pressing a suit, but our present dic- 
tators did. 


T.A.O. Reader Offers Books 

® Keith H. Davenport, William Penn 
College, Oskaloosa, Iowa, offers 22 
books on all theoretical subjects, at half 
their original cost; ‘‘all are like mew,” 
says Mr. Davenport. Authors repre- 
sented are Landormy, Hamilton, Fergu- 
son, Goetschius, Dickinson, Moore, 
Erb, Mason, Spaeth, Perry, Heacox, 
Chadwick, etc. Write Mr. Davenport 
for further data if interested. 


19-10 


Prize of $1500. 

© Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid, N. Y,, 
announces $1000. and $500. prizes for 
the best chamber-music ah mixed. 
voice choral works, respectively ; contest 
open to American composers; closes 
Feb. 15, 1937. 


Dr. Philip H. Goepp 

© teacher and composer, died Aug. 25 
at his home in Philadelphia, in his 72nd 
year. He was born in New York, cdu- 
cated for law but turned to music in- 
stead, received the Mus.Doc. degree 
from Temple University in 1919, and 
for many years taught music in Ursinus 
College and Temple University. 








| Frank B. Jordan 


M. Mus. 


Illinois Wesleyan 
University 


Bloomington 
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Arthur 
Kraft 


Recitals and Instruction 


TRINITY CATHEDRAL, Cleveland, Ohio 

















Carl F. Mueller | 
A.A.G.O. 


Montclair 
New Jersey 





Central Presbyterian Church 


an 
Montclair State Teachers College 














Claude L. Murphree 


F.A.G.O. 
University of Florida 


Gainesville, Fla. 


Staft Organist, WRUF 
Organist-Director, First Baptist Church 














John V. Pearsall 


ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER 


Arlington, N. J. 











Public School Music, Kearny, N. J. 




















ERNEST MITCHELL. 


RECITALS GRACE CHURCH, NEW YORK LESSONS | 
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St. Paul's Cathedral, London 

e Dr. Stanley Marchant has resigned 
to become principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music, and John Dykes 
Bower, formerly of Durham Cathedral, 
has been appointed to St. Paul’s. Mr. 
Bower is in his 31st year; he was born 
in 1905, in Gloucester. 


Donald Beard to Willis 

¢ Donald Beard, until recently a direc- 
tor in the Hill & Son and Norman & 
Beard organization, has joined the staff 
of Henry Willis & Sons as assistant to 
Henry Willis, present managing direc- 
tor of the firm. 








G.Darlington Richards 


Organist--Choir Master 
ST. JAMES’ CHURCH 
NEW YORK 
Madison Avenue at 71st Street 
Ten-Lesson Course in 
Boy Choir Training 


























Albert 
Riemenschneider 


Director 
Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory, Berea 
RECITALS 
INSTRUCTION and COACHING 
MASTER CLASSES 


10,001 Edgewater Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 














Stanley E. Saxton 


Saratoga Springs, New York 


Modern Organ Recitals 


Constructional Consultant 














SCHREINER 


Organist at 


University of California 


at Los Angeles 


The Tabernacle 


Salt Lake City 














Harold Schwab 


LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 
UNION CHURCH, WABAN 
Organ—Theory—Pianoforte 


95 Gainsborough Street 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

















Hugo Goodwin 

® Another American composer whose 
works have graced recital programs, has 
closed his console for the last time. 
Hugo Goodwin was born July 18, 1883, 
in Milwaukee, Wisc., and died Aug. 
17 of heart trouble while on vacation 
with some of his choristers. He gradu- 
ated from the University of Chicago 
with the B.S. degree and has been active 
in church, college, and recital work. 
For the past few years he was organist 
of St. Paul’s, Minneapolis; his former 
positions included New England Con- 
gational, Chicago, and Carleton and 
Grinnell Colleges. As a composer he 
was known chiefly for a few organ com- 
positions, some of which are frequent- 
ly used every season. 

Published organ works: 

At the Cradle Side (0) _ 

In the Garden (Romance) (j) 

In Olden Times (s) 

Told by Camp-Fire (Legend) (s) 

Mr. Goodwin was a bachelor and is 
survived by no close relatives. The 
publishers of the above are Oliver Dit- 
son, J. Fischer & Bro., and Summy. 


Frederick Albert Hoschke 

© died Aug. 26 of heart trouble, in 
South Haven, Mich. For some years 
Mr. Hoschke had labored on the de- 
velopment of the Everett Orgatron, de- 
scribed in our September issue, and just 
as the fruit of his labors was being an- 
nounced publicly for the market, its in- 
ventor passed suddenly to the great be- 
yond—one of the tragic deaths of the 
organ world. 

Mr. Hoschke gave but few biograph- 
ical facts about himself when our article 
about his electrotone was being pre- 
pared, so that there is nothing further 
to add to the materials of our Septem- 
ber issue other than to say he was evi- 
dently 59 years old. His chief inter- 
ests were his compositions, the player 
system developed for the M. P. Moller 
organ, and the new Everett Orgatron. 
Interment was made in Long Island, 
N. Y., and the burial services were held 
Aug. 29 in Jamaica, L. I. 

The future of the Everett Orgatron 
will not be affected by this sudden de- 
mise of its inventor, for the instrument 
had been put into manufacturing 
processes, with all laboratory work 
completed by Mr. Hoschke a month or 
so before his death; in addition, Mr. 
Hoschke had associated with him others 
to whom the development could be en- 
trusted and to whom he was emphatic 
in giving credit. 








FRANK VAN DUSEN 


Kimball Halt American Conservatory of Music Clean, Wihnete 








Junior-Choir Courses 

© Miss Edith E. Sackett, of West- 
minster Choir School faculty, gave a 
normal school course for directors of 
junior choirs early in September in 
Broad Street Presbyterian, Columbus, 
Ohio, sponsored by Herbert Huffman, 
organist of the church. Twenty choir- 
masters from Ohio and Pennsylvania 
took the course; arrangements are under 
way for a more intensive course next 
year. 

Miss Sackett presented her ideas on 
junior-choir problems also in Youngs- 
town, and the full course was given in 
June at the Westminster Choir School, 
and in July at the Mt. Hermon summer 
session. 

For the Columbus course a children’s 
choir of 40 voices was used as a labora- 
tory in demonstrating all phases of prac- 
tical junior-choir work. 


Ernest Arthur Simon 


Boy VoIcE TRAINING 
CONSULTING CHOIRMASTER 
Choirmaster-Organist, 
Christ Church Cathedral 
Address: 

Christ Church Cathedral House, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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STANDERWICK 


Recitals — Instruction 


Bethel Presbyterian Church 
EAST ORANGE, N. J. 














Firmin Swinnen 


Recitals 
Veale Road, R.F.D. 3 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


| Thomas H. Webber 


A.A.G.O. 
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First Church in Boston 
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(*See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 


ATHEY, Edith B. 
Hamline M. E. Church; Washington Memorial 
Park; The S. H. Hines Funeral Home; Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
*BIDWELL, Marshall, Mus.Doc. 
BIGGS, E. Power 
51 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 
CHENEY, Winslow 
10 West 58th St., New York, N. Y. 
*CLOKEY, Joseph W. 
Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 
COOPER, Harry E., Mus.Doc., F.A.G.O. 
Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kansas. 
*DARNELL, Grace Leeds 
*DICKINSON, Clarence, Mus. Doc. 
DUNKLEY, Ferdinand, 
Temple Sinai; 
Prof. of Organ., Theory & Composition, 
Loyola University College of Music; 
1915 Calhoun St., New Orleans, La. 
EDMUNDSON, Garth 
New Castle, Pa. 
EIGENSCHENK, Dr. Edward 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
FISHER, Wayne 
1868 Kinney Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FOX, Virgil 
1114 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 
GLEASON, Harold 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester, New York. 


GOLDSWORTHY, Wm. A. 
234 East Iith St., New York City. 


HARRIS, Ralph A., M.S.M., F.A.G.O. 
Org.-Choirmaster, St. Paul's Church, 
157 St. Paul's Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

*HASTINGS, Ray, Mus. Doc. 

*HAWKE, H. William, Mus. Bac. 

*HOLLISTER, Horace M., M.S.M. 

*HOVDESVEN, E. Arne 

*JACOBS, A. Leslie 

JONES, Wm. H., A.A.G.O. 

Director of Music, St. Marys' School; 
Organist-Choirmaster, Christ Church; 
Raleigh, N. C 

*JORDAN, Frank B., M. Mus. 

*KRAFT, Edwin Arthur 
Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio. 

*LaBERGE, Bernard R. 

2 West 46th St., New York City. 

LOCKWOOD, Charlotte 
303 West 74th St., New York City. 


LOUD, John Hermann, F.A.G.O. 

Recitals, Instruction; 

Park Street Church, Boston (1915); 

9 Denton Road West, Wellesley, Mass. 
*McAMIS, Hugh 
McCURDY, Alexander, Jr. 

Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, Pa. 
MIRANDA, Max Garver, Mus. Bac. A.A.G.O. 
Dir. Mus. Dept. and College Org., 

College; First Presbyterian Church. 
Residence: 931 Church St., Beloit, Wis. 
*MITCHELL, Ernest 
*MUELLER, Carl F. 
*MURPHREE, Claude L., F.A.G.O. 
*PEARSALL, John V. 
PEASE, Sibley G. 
Resident Organist, Elks Temple; 
Associate Organist, Angelus Temple; 
Res.: 322 S. Mansfield Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


POISTER, Arthur 
University of Redlands, Redlands, Calif. 


PORTER, Hugh 
99 Claremont Ave., New York. 


*RICHARDS, G. Darlington 
*RIEMENSCHNEIDER, Albert 
ROSE, Arthur, M. A., Mus. Bac. 
Trinity School, 139 West 9ist St. (1911) 
79 Manhattan Ave., New York. ACad. 2-5892. 
*SAXTON, Stanley E. 
*SCHREINER, Alexander 
Univ. California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
*SCHWAB, Harold 
SEIBERT, Henry F., Mus. Doc. 
Official Organist, The Town Hall, 
The Town Hall, New York. 
*SIMON, Ernest Arthur 
SIMPSON, Guy Criss 
Concert Organist 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 


*STANDERWICK, John 


Beloit 


*SWINNEN, Firmin 

Veale Road, R.F.D. 3, Wilmington, Del. 
THOMPSON, Van Denman, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 

De Pauw University, 

Greencastle, Ind. 
*WEBBER, Thomas H. 

First Presbyterian, New Castle, Penna. 
WEINRICH, Carl 

77 Jefferson Road, Princeton, N. J. 
WESTERFIELD, George W., F.A.G.O. 

Org., Ch. of St. Mary the Virgin; N. Y. Repre- 

sentative "'Orgoblo'"' (see adv.); 155 Bainbridge 

St., Brooklyn, N. Y. JEfferson 3-8010. 
WHITE, Ernest 

Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
*WILLIAMS, Julian R. 

St. Stephen's P. E., Sewickley, Penna. 
YON, Pietro A. 

853 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
*ZEUCH, Wm. E. 

First Church in Boston, Boston, Mass. 








CONSERVATORIES 


CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 

Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL, 

165 West l0S5th St., New York City. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 

Oberlin, Ohio. 
SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 

Union Theo. Seminary, New York City. 
VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus. Bac. 

Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
WESTMINSTER CHOIR SCHOOL 

Princeton, N. J. 














PUBLISHERS 








FISCHER, J. Fischer & Bro. 

119 West 40th St., New York City. 
GRAY, The H. W. Gray Co. : 

159 East 48th St., New York City. 
SUMMY, Clayton F. Summy Co. 

429 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








TAO. DIRECTORY 








AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE 

Richmond Station S. |., New York, N. Y. 
BARNES, Dr. Wm. H. 

Associate Editor, Organ Department, 

1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
BRANT, Leroy VY. 

Contributor, Church Department, 

The Institute of Music, San Jose, Calif. 


DIGGLE, Dr. Roland 
Contributor, Review Department, 
260 S. Citrus Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
DUNHAM, Rowland W. 
Associate Editor, Church Department, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 


JACOBS, A. Leslie 
Contributor, Church Department 
Wesley M. E. Church, Worcester, Mass. 
ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
Richmond Station S. |., New York, N. Y. 


SCHMINKE, Dr. Oscar E. 
Contributor and German Translator 
50 Rockland Pl., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
VOSSELLER, Elizabeth Van Fleet 
Contributor, Children's Choir 
110 Main St., Flemington, N. J. 








Where is Yours ? 


The finest names and prod- 
ucts in the American organ 
world are listed on this page. 
If yours is not among them, 
why not? Want to be among 








the unknown? or the well 


known? 



































BUILDER 








AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: 677 Fifth Ave., New York Cit, 
Res.-Studio: 689 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Factory: Boston, Mass. 


CASAVANT FRERES 
St. Hyacinthe, P. 9., Canada. 


DOHRING, Gustav F. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


ESTEY ORGAN CORPORATION 
Brattleboro, Vermont. 


HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 
Main Office: Alliance, Ohio. 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 


KILGEN, Geo. Kilgen & Son Inc. 
Main: 4016 N. Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston: 20 S. Atlantic St. 
Charlotte, N. C.: 938 Berkeley Ave. 
Chicago: 418 Wrigley Bldg. 
Denver: 856 Harrison St. 
Detroit: 1235 Clairmount St. 
Los Angeies: 150 Glendale Bivd. 
New York: 109 West 57th St. 
Philadelphia: 5743 Ogontz Ave. 
Salt Lake City 165 Edith Ave. 
San Antonio: 102 Dilworth Ave. 
Seattle: 4212 Phiney Ave. 
KIMBALL, W. W. Kimball Co. 
Main Office: Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
New York: 665 Fifth Avenue. 
MIDMER-LOSH INC. 
Merrick, L. I., N. Y. 
MOLLER, M. P. Moller Inc. 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago, Ill: 332 S$. Michigan Ave. 
New York: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 1308 Architects Bldg. 
REUTER ORGAN CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas. 
WICKS PIPE ORGAN CO. 
Highland, IIlinois. 








ARCHITECTS 


BARNES, William H., Mus.Doc. 

1100 S$. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
ELLIOT, Robert Pier 

140 East 46th St., New York City. 
MONTAGUE, Laurence H 

81 Princeton Blvd., Kenmore-Buffalo, N. Y. 

(Associated with Wicks Organ) 
RICHARDS, Emerson 

Atlantic City, N. J. 
TURNER, Tyler 

202 Riverside Drive, New York City. 














CUSTODIANS 


DELOSH BROTHERS, 
Guaranteed used organs, tuning, maintenance. 
35-08 105th St., Corona, N. Y. HAv. 4-8575. 
DOHRING, Gustav F. 
Edgewater-on-Hudson, N. J. 
HOLBROOK ORGAN CO. 
64 Revere Road, Quincy, Mass. 
LAVALLEE, Wilfrid 
5234 Netherland Ave., New York City 
MOHR, Louis F. Mohr & Co. 
2899 Valentine Ave.,New York City. 
RASSMANN, Ferd 
1100 Fifth Ave., Asbury Park, N. J. 
SCHLETTE, Charles G. 
Church organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly 
contracts; Blowing plants installed; etc. 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. WEst. 7-3944. 














EQUIPMENT 








Amplification, see Rangertone 
Blowers, see Spencer-Turbine 
Combination-Action, see Reisner 
DEAGAN, J. C. Deagan Inc. 

Percussion instruments. 

4217 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Electric-Action, see Reisner 
Electrotone, see Rangertone 
EVERETT PIANO CO. 

Orgatron, 

South Haven, Mich. 

Ivory, see Reisner 

"“ORGATRON," see Everett Piano Co. 
“ORGOBLO," see Spencer-Turbine 
Percussion, see Deagan 

RANGERTONE, INC. 

201 Verona Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Recording, see Rangertone 
REISNER, W. H. Reisner Mfg. Co. Inc. 

Action parts of all kinds 

Hagerstown, Md. 

SPENCER TURBINE CO. 

Blowers, 

Hartford, Conn. 
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First “Baptist Church 


EXETER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


to have new 


M. P. Moller Organ 


the gift of 


MR. AMBROSE SWASEY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





‘Brenau College 


GAINESVILLE, GEORGIA 


has ordered two new MOLLER organs—a three- 


manual to be placed in the College Auditorium and 


a new “Portable” for teaching and practice use. 





Wooster College 


WOOSTER, OHIO 


Professor Neill O. Rowe, Musical Director 


has also purchased a new “Portable” for the organ 


department of that well known institution. 


In addition a number of other orders have been received 
| at the Moller factory from churches in various sections 
of the country. 


Wherever organs are used the M. P. Moller instruments 
lead, and are receiving more and more the recommendation 
of those outstanding authorities that know and recognize 
quality. 


The orders already received for the new “Moller Portable” 
have exceeded the most optimistic expectations. 


Write us for particulars 
and consult us regard- 
ing your organ needs. 








' y. 
Another RANGERTONE (« 


Goes to the National Broad- 


casting Company for the neu 
Hollywood Studio v v v \v 


Accurate in pitch, adjustable in tone 
quality these electric chimes may be 
amplified for broadcasting from Church 
Towers. Write to 


L\ANGERTONE, INC. 


oO ELEcTRIC-MusICc 


201 VERONA AVE. NEWARK, N. J. 
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widen the scope of 
your artistic expression 


@ You can weave deeper feeling and beauty ‘i 

into programs when Deagan Percussions are 

at your command. The sweetness, richness 

and reverence of Cathedral Chimes, Vibra- "gee 
“ 


Harps and Harp Celestes heighten the 
spiritual enjoyment of your listeners and give 

fuller expression to your musicianship. a 
@ For more than 50 years the name Deagan 

has signified products combining purity of 

tone with mechanical perfection. Our tun- 

ing devices are in daily use at the U. S. igh 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 

@ The organ you play, whether new or old, 

can be equipped with Deagan 

Percussions at reasonable cost. 

Why not talk it over with your 

organ builder? 


a ae Deagan Inc. 1770 Berteau Ave.. CHICAGO 











*Tradition ... Ancestry 
. . . Distinguished Install- 
ations . . . Choice of 
World Masters .. . Artis- 
try ... Tonal Perfection 
. . » Enduring Quality. 














All the tradition, all the skill, all the artistry developed through 
three centuries of organ building, are crystalized in the per- 
fected Kilgen Organ of today. 


More than any other instrument, perhaps, Kilgen is recognized 
as “the artist's organ.” Such was the reputation and such the 
performance on which Kilgen was chosen above all others for 
Carnegie Hall—focus of America’s finest music. On such a 
basis of quality Kilgen has again and again been chosen for 
great churches and auditoriums where musical perfection was 


the criterion. 


From the same craftsmen and the same benches identified with 
sO many outstanding instruments comes, too, the Petit 
Ensemble—wholly a Kilgen creation. Ideal for small church, 
chapel, studio or home, it fills a long-felt want for a small 
Pipe Organ of quality, at a modest price. 


Whether you are interested in the purchase of a large Pipe 
Organ of the cathedral type or a small instrument for studio 
or chapel use, your requirements can best be met from the 
Kilgen *Royal Family of Organs. 


Gen. Kilgen & Son, tne. 


Organ Builders for more than 300 years 


4012 N. Union Boulevard 
ST. LOUIS « > MISSOURI 








New York e Los Angeles « Chicago e¢ Detroit © and other principal cities 
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